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research program designed to test the validity of propositions about 
the innovation process. 5>art 1 is introductory. Part 2 sets the stage 
for discussion of the Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) field 
research. Part 3 enumerates the propositions explore-2 in the RBS 
research and how they were derived from RBS field experience. Part 4 
briefly describes the study procedures. These are elaborated more 
extensively in Appendix A. The findings of the research are reported 
in Part 5. Part 5 concludes the body of the report by considering 
some of the implications of the research for practitioners in school 
districts^ institutions performing as linking change agents, and^ 
researchers and research managers. Appendixes to the report provide 
information of interest primarily to researchers and copies of the 
study instruments and supporting documentation. (Author/IRT) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



During recent years, there has been a considerable amount o£ attention 
devoted to the problems o£ educational change, particularly how to get in- 
novations adopted, inplemented, and maintained in classrooms. Researchers 
and practitioners alike have been trying to analyze and systematize field 
e:q)erience with the innovation. process. The matter is one o£ such clear ur- 
gency and hi^ priority that the National Institute of Education (Nil:) has 
devoted one o£ its major research programs to questions about knowledge, 
production, and utilization in education. 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) has had extensive experience 
with the innovation process as a result of its Network of Scliool Districts 
and Administering for Change (ACP) program. As part of its Mscal Year *74 
scope of work' for NIE, RBS undertook field research on the knowledge utili- 
zation process in school districts. The woric reported here is e:q)loratory 
and investigative in nature, but is expected to lead to a systematic re- 
search program designed to test the validity of propositions about the in- 
novation process. The findings of tliis research are expected to have signi- 
ficant inplications for researchers, practitioners, and policymakers con- 
cerned with questions of educational cliange. 

1. Research Focus: Externally-Produced Innovations 

Innovations are defined in this research as classroom curricular pro- 
ducts that are new to the site (district, building, or classroom) and have 
been conceived and developed outside of the school district in vAiich the 
adopting school is located. This definition Should be kept in mind. Clearly, 
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there is a considerable amount of innovation that goes on within school dis- 
tricts -- most of it developed by classroom teachers for use within their 
own classroom and much of it shared with colleagues in the same school. 
However, the innovation process is quite different when innovations origi- 
nate outside the district, and it is this latter type of innovation that 
concerns RBS. 

The focus on innovations developed outside the district is not intend- 
ed to sli^t those changes designed by teachers for use within their own 
schools. Rather, the RBS focus acknowledges changes in the nature and 
structure of educational R^D in this country over the last ten years and 
unsolved problems that- have accompanied these changes . A few words would 
seem to be in order about these changes , so as to .ma]«e our purposes clear. 

Prior to the last decade or so, innovations in education tended to in- 
volve little more than ideas that were popularized and inplemented in vari- 
ous settings -- e.g., modular scheduling, ungraded schools, individualiza- 
tion of instruction. Such changes did not require schools to alter their 
"structural framework." To cite a 1960 study by Brickell, "Few innovations 
enfcodied changes in the kind of people employed, in the way they were or- 
ganized to work together, in the types of instructional materials they used, 
or in the times and places at v/hich they tau^t."*- Since then, however, 
there has been a pixjliferation of specialized R§D institutions devoted en- 

•0 

tirely to the development of innovative products for school systems. R^D 
laboratories such as RBS are only a part of this mucli broader network of 

*Henry M. Brickell, Organizing New York State ^or fxlucational Change (Albany 
State Department of Hducation, 1961), p. 18. 

■ > 
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public, quasi-public, and private institutions designing and disseminating 
innovative curricular products. These products usually include conplete 
instructional systems and supportive strategies e.g., instructional ma- 
terials, strategies for classroom instruction, training for teachei^ and 
principals, procedures for inplementation, and procedures for evaluation. 
The new innovations are fully engineered and field tested systems that come 
to schools from external sources, ready to inclement, and often with some 
information about the results to be expected. 

These new R§D institutions and their innovative products represent a 
tremendous increase in the resources devoted to R§D functions. As yet, how 
ever, the payoff in educational change appears to be negligible in compa;ri- 
son to this increased investment in Rf,l). One reason for this would sbem to 
be the limited adoption and implementation of these innovations inside 
classrooms, largely because of difficulties encountered in^the stages of 
adoption, inplen^ntation, and maintenance of these innovations. RBS is con 
cemed about the limited payoff to date from this investment in R§D and 
therefore has designed its research to focus on this aspect of the innova- 
tion process. The study has been undertaken in the e^ectation that it 
will suggest factors that can overcome obstacles to more effective utiliza- 
tion of the products of this R§D investment. 

2. The Need for This Research Project: Audiences to be Served 

The need for this kind of research has been apparent to l^JS staff mem- 
bers for years as the ACP program has tried to assist school districts to 
overcome difficulties in attempting changes. RBS e:q)erience appears to be 
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typical. The more one examines the literature on educational cliange and 
the experience o£ practitioners, the more one gets a sense o£ the kinds of 
problems that are faced. But as yet, knowledge about the diange process is 
fragmentary and unsystematized. 

The ACP program has a history of studying the literature on diange.* 
RBS has alsb conducted meetings and seminars to listen to teadiers, princi- 
pals, siq)erintendents , and state department of education officials as they 
considered change. Our judgment of the inadequacy of the educational 
change literature was corroborated in an October 1973 ACP synposium, 'TVhat 
Does Research Say About Getting Innovations Into Schools?" Discussants 
and presenters alike agreed that n^^st of the change- related knowledge is in 
the form of assumptions, hypotheses, and models, and little exists in the 
form of hard data. 'Ihe few data-based studies that are available have been 
so loosely conceptualized and designed tliat tlieir results are open to a num- 
ber of alternative explanations and, as such, generally offer little clear- 
cut, concrete help to practitioners. 

However, the literature is helpful in proAaddng suggestive clues about 
the conplex interactions that comprise the charige process. It is particu- 
larly useful when viewed in conjunction with the insists gleaned from RBS 

*Loiiis Maguire, An Annotated Bibliography of the Literature on aiange 
(Philadelphia: Rf^^parrh for Better Schools, 1970): Louis Maguire. a)serva- 
tiois and Analysis of the Literature on Change (Philadelphia: Itesearch 
for Better gchools. 1^70): ^anford Temkln. M Evaluation of the Literature 
of Conprehensive Planning: With An Mn^tated Bibliography (Philadelphia: 
Reseairch for Better Schools) ; Louis Maguire, Sanford Temkin, and C. Peter 
CummiAgs^ An Annotated Bibliography on Aclministerinfi for Change (Philadel- 
phia: Research for lietter Schools, 1971J; and Sanford remkm and Mary V. 
Brown, What l>3es Research Say Al^out. Cetting Innovations Into Sdiools (Phili 
delphial Researdi Synposium, 1973J. 

«4- 
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field experience. Of particular relevance is the literature tliat discusses 
the role of linking change agents tliat serve as intenne diaries between the 
R3D producers and the scliools.* But. what is missing from most of the li- 
terature is an analysis of the kinds of local strategies that are needed to 
help school districts to relate to externally -produced innovations. 

RBS field experience has suggested that the predominant local cliange 
strateg)^ in use today is what we refer to as the "single building strategy" 
for inplementing externally-produced innovations. Characteristically when 
this ..strategy prevails, the central school district office plays little role 
in the change process. Instead, a principal learns about a cl;issroom inno- 
vation, decides that it ought to be introduced into his sd\ool, proceeds to 
involve teachers, train staff, and order materials, and generally takes re- 
sponsibility for all aspects of inplementing the innovation. Central office. 
lirJcages and approvals durrng the process are minimal, occurring only when 
absolutely essential* 

In all phases of this change process , RBS staff have found numerous 
problems that impair the effectiveness of the changes attempted, and often 
nullify the innovation effort altogether. Using a systems analysis ap- 
proach to the process of managing educational innovations, we organized the ^ 
various hunches suggested by our field experience and generated Eromthesc 
hunches a set of propositions that we explored in this study. Information 
about these propositions can lielp \mS develop a model of the change pro- 
cess in instances where the "single building strategy" prevails. The model 

*For instance, see i Ronald G. Havelock, The Change Agents Guide to Innova- 
tion i n Edu c ation (Englewood Cliffs: Educational Technology Publications, 

12 
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will mderscore^ the problems encountered in each phase o£ the change pro- 
cess, and suggest the kinds, of strategies likely to be effective in over- 
coming such difficulties. 

This kind of information should be particularly useful for institutions 
like RBS that are attenpting to perform the role of linking change agent. 
Had RBS staff members had this kind of information earlier in the history 
of the ACP program, our attenpts to work with school systems to inplement 
changes might have been lore effective and certainly would have proceeded 
more efficiently. 

In addition, the kind of information provided by our research has di- 
rect relevance to practitioners who have been trying to grapple with the 
difficulties of inplementing externally -produced innovations, more often 
than not with limited success. It should help them inprove the capability 
of their schools to adopt, inplement, and maintain innovative clasroom prac- 
tices. 

A third audience toward which we are targeting reports of our findings 
is the community of educational researchers and research managers who have 
been concerned with the innovation process, and especially with diffusion 
issues. For this audience in particular, we have outlined some of the re- 
search needs higlilighted by our findings and particularly the questions and 
areas in need of systematic research. We have also considered a number of 
research design issues that must be taken into account if this research 
agenda is to be pursued. We have presented all these research -oriented is- 
sues in appendices, along with technical information about the study's pro- 
cedures and design. We have assumed that interest in these matters is con- 
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fined largely to researchers, and therefore that such discussions are in- 
appropriate to the body of a report targeted primarily at practitioners - 
both inside school systems and in institutions servdng as linking change 
agents . 

In accord wi til the mS scope of work for NIH, then, the report that 
follows has been written primarily for an audience of practitioners, witli 
technical appendices provided for researdiers, and researcli managers; par- 
ticularly researcl-i managers witli some influence on the policy decisions and 
research agenda to be supported by major fmding agencies such as NIH. 
Part II of the report sets the stage for our discussion of tlie field 
research with NIE. Part III enumerates' the propositions explored in the 
RBS research and how they were derived from RBS field e>:perience. Part TV 
describes briefly the study procedures. 'ITiese are elaborated more extensive- 
ly in Appendix A. 'Hie findings of the researcli are reported in Part V. 
Part VI concludes the body of the report by considering some of the inpii- 
cations of the research for practitioners in school districts, institutions 
perfoi-ming roles as linking cliange agents, and researchers and researcli 
managers. The research inpiications are discussed in more detail in Appen- 
dix J. Appendices to the report provide infonnation of interest primarily 
to researchers and copies of the study instruments and supporting rlocumen- 
tation. 

In reading tlie subsequent sections of this report, the exploratory na- 
ture of the work reported here should be kept in mind. ly^S' workscopc was 
to ue completed during FY '74 and '75. No pretext is made that U1}S h:i-S 
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conpleted, ia FY '74, a rigorously designed, methodologically sophisticated 
study that will produce definitive knowledge about the innovation process 
in education- However, within the limitations of what was possible under 
the given circumstances, we believe tJiat the FY '74 study reported here 
contributes some inportant insights about the innovation process and -its 
difficulties. It is hoped that our findings will make some small contribu- 
tion to the accumulating knowledge base on educational change. And of equal 
inportance, we would like to believe that our findings point the way toward 
the more rigorous research of FY '75 needed to test the validity of our con- 
clusions- 
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II. BRIEF REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

What do research findings say about getting innovations into schools? 
RBS has long been concerned with the issues o£ how innovative practices not 
only get into schools, but how they are impleinented and supported. In Oc- 
tober 1973, we invited a knowledgeable groiqp o£ persons to bring their in- 
sights and experience to a symposium called 'IVhat Do Researcli Findings Say 
;\bout Getting Innovations Into Schools?"* 

Certainly lUJS is not alone in its interest in this domain. NU!, when 

faced with the near overwhelming task of taking a positic:n on how the R^D 

outputs of its contractors would be utilized by the schools said: 

. . -we want to suggest that the paradigm of R^D used 
in past policy has been too narrow, and based on re- 
strictive assuirptions about how to help schools solve 
■ problems. Further, we feel a revised context of the 
*R§D system' must include attention to how and by whom 
problems get formulated in the first place. . . .and 
to the organizational life of operating systems which 
will affect the possibility of implanting a solution 
in a problem,** 

NIE^s expression of extended missi ' ^/as a reflection of current frus- 
tration by all sectors of education. Research interest in this domain, how- 
ever, was initiated years ago with the works of Paul ^4ort. Starting in the 
1930' s, he and his colleagues investigated the characteristics of innovative 
school districts to determine why changes in response to felt needs took so 

*The appendix to this paper contains a list of symposium participants. 

** Building Capacity for Renewal and Iteform: An Initial Report on Knowledge 
Production and Utilization m liducation" : Washington, D.C. : National 
Institute of Education, December VJ7^. 
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many years to achieve widespread practice.* 

In 1961, Henry M. Brickell conducted a conpreherisive study in the 
schools o£ New York State. The purpose was to recommend to the State Com- 
missioner o£ Education ways to (1) evaluate new practices and devices, (2) 
initiate and expand constructive experimentation in schools, and (3) faci- 
litate and accelerate widespread use o£ practices and devices which had 
been proved or might be proved successful.** 

Later, Richard 0. Carlson tried to identify why some innovations were 
more successful in gaining acceptance than others.*** 

Orlosky and Smith examined major educational changes over a period of 
seventy- five years to find out why it takes so long for new practices to get 
into schools and what is the knowledge base on which to build investiga- 
tions of this process.**** 

As best we can tell, the first enpirical study that focused on the ca- 
pability of the schools to support innovative practices was conducted by 
Gerald Becker, et al . Nfost of the previously cited studies were focased 
on 'Vhy does it take so long'' and "what are the characteristics of the in- 

*Paul R. Mort and Frances G. Cornell. American Schools in Transition. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, iy41. 

**Henry M. Brickell. Organizing New York State for Educational Change . 
Albany: New York State Department ot Education, 19bl, p. iZ. 

***Richard 0. Carlson. Adoption of Educational Innovations . Eugene: liiiver- 

sity of Oregon. ^ 
****Donald Orlosky and B. Othaniel Smith. "Educational Change: Origins and 
Characteristics." Phi Delta Kappan . March 1972. 
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novativg schools?^* Becker's study concluded that: 

The principal's lack of knowledge about the strate| 
to enploy in effecting educational change is a critical 
factor in the current leadership crisis. The majority 
or principals are confident of their ability to oversee 
the routine operations of their buildings, but few have 
any degree of confidence in their ability to assume a 
leadership role in instructional inprovemenl^ * 



Temkin, in his paper presented at the RBS synp^||um said: ^ 

What view of the R^D production process should an R^D 
agency maintain? To what degree should the view be 
through its own eyes or throug^i those of the schools? 
Should the R5D agency develop a capability to advise 
schools on the use of an innovation or should the 
schools have their own capability to select and im- 
plement innovation? It is the contention of ACP tliat 
the R5D agency cannot hope to have schools implement 
its wares as long as schools are unable to interface 
with the new kinds of innovations being made available 
to them. The view that knowledge utilization will 
come about through linkages created by forces external 
to the schools assumes that they are to be recipients 
of a content transmitted by structures that know their 
wants and needs better than they do . . . 

The Havelock conception is useful but by no means suf- 
ficient to enable a school district to deal with the 
practicalities of an innovation. We agree it is essen- 
tial, that the R5b agency and linking change agents 
serving as intennediaries between the R^D producer and 
its clients, understand the schools. Of equal inpor- 
tance is the need for scliools to understand the poten- 
tial contributions that R5D can make to v instructional 
improvement. Still another view, however, is required 
before school districts will be able to adapt to change 
... A missing ingredient, then, to complement 
knowledge utilization views, is a set of local strate- 
gies that school districts can enploy to relate to ex- 
ternally-produced innovations.** ^ 



*Gerald Becker, et al. Elementary School Principals and Their Schools . 
Eugene: University of Oregon, 1971, p. 9. 

**SanfQrd Temkin, ''A School District Strategy for Interfacing With Hduca 
tianal R§I/' in What Do Research Findings Say About Getting ^aBpiVati on s 
Into Schools? (Sanford Temkin and Mary V. Brown, eflitorsSj^K^uIcI;? 
Research for Better Schools. January, 1974, pp. 129-130 
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In summary, there is a great need for NIE, R§D agencies, state agen- 
cies, and the schcxDls to learn about the problems faced by schools as they 
adopt- adapt and inplement innovative practices. IVhile there are many re- 
search strategiS^e feel that those that examine the schools as they build 
their own capabilities to relate to innovative practices have a strong and 
immediate payoff. 
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III. PROPOSITIONS STUDIED AND RBS EXPERIENCE 
ON WHICH 7HEY WERE BASED 

In searching for a model of school district interface with externally- 
produced ioinovations, RBS applied systems analysis concepts to its accumu- 
lated field experience with educational change. These concepts seemed use- 
ful as an organizing framework for the range of behaviors from pre-adoption 
decisions all the way througji to maintenance of an innovation and absorption 
into the regular school program and budget. Most foimilations of the sys- 
tems approach to problem-solving are similar, but the one RBS found parti- 
cularly useful was laid out by Roger Kaufinan.* Kaufman described six steps 
as follows: 

1. Identify problem Cbased on documented needs). 

2. Determine solution requirements and solution alternatives. 

3. Select solution strategies (from among the alternatives}. 

4. Implement selected strategies (tc adiieve required outcomes). 

5. Determine performance effectiveness. 

6. Revise as required at any step in die process. 

These six steps are analogous to four phases of the innovation process, 
as it unfolds in scliool districts. The first phase is one we refer to as 
pre-planning. Ideally, it should encompass the first three steps in Kauf- 
man's systems model (i.e., identifying problems and possible solutions, and 
selecting a particular solution strategy from among the alternatives) . Tliis 
ould seem to be the point in the innovation process when scliooJ districts 



1972)^"^' '-^"^^^iQ^al ^y^'^^^ Planning (linglewood Cliffs: I'rentice 
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wotild determine what they need and what the proposed innovation iii^jlies in 
tenns o£ operational, organizational, and perhaps personnel changes in the 
district. I£ the adoption of innovations were a fully rational and ra- 
tionalized process, this phase v;ould entail determination of objectives in 
terms of the outcomes of the district's needs assessment, and delimitation 
of the outcomes expected from a given innovation, the resource requirements, 
and the iirplementation requirements for success. Also during this phase, 
it would seem reasonable to expect some discussion of the implications of 
the proposed changes among school board members, administrators, teachers, 
parents, and community groups, and perhaps input by these groups into the 
inplementation plans. 

However, RBS experience suggests that little of this pre-planning ac- 
tually occurs prior to the decision to adopt an innovation. Instead, 
adoption decisions appear to be made on limited evidence, witli minimal forc- 
thou^t, discussion, or planning for the proposed changes. ITie principal - 
of a school tends to be the one to make a decision to adopt an innovation, 
and with minimal hard data about the innovation he proceeds to do what he 
has to in order to get the innovation into his school. Usually, he can find 
the funds needed to pay for the innovation from external funding sources. 
Therefore, his adoption decision requires little consultation with central 
office administrators and little of the kind of open community and school 
board discussion required to "sell" a change that will entail use of local 
funds. Since little prior discussion of the innovation is needed, fewer 
questions are raised about the changes to be expected from the innovation 
or the implications of the changes for teachers and others. The lack of 



discussion and involvement tends to result in a lack of commitment to the 
innovaticHi by a broad base of school personnel, school board members, cen- 
tral office administrators, and parent and community groups. Tfierefore, . 
when the special funding is terminated after the end of the initial demon- 
stration phase, the limited following generated for the innovation in this 
initial stage may well mean few adwcates for it when later funding battles 
must be fou^t. And too, less commitment to the innovation as a result of 
lack of involvement in planning for it, may mean less effort devoted to its 
success during the implementation stage. It is our assumption, then, that 
many of the difficulties encountered later in the innovation process iare 
traceable to this lack of adequate pre-planning. 

Ihe second phase of the.^ini^ovation process, as \^\S conceives it, is 
the stage we refer to as training and iiiplementation, precisely the same as 
Kaufman's iiiplementation step in his six-stage scheme. PBS experience has 
underscored the seriousness of problems related to lack of training prior 
to and during the implementation stage. Not only is training lacking as a 
priority item, but there appears to be an inadequate appreciation of the 
iirportance of training in carrying out plans for educational change. Hven 
where an external change agent such as RBS is able to persuade a district 
of the usefulness of initial training when an innovation is first imple- 
mented, continuous- training needs tend to be neglected. Initial training 
is perceived as necessary to familiarize personnel with the new curricular 
products and the specific competencies they require. However, \vhat tends to 
be overlooked is the training needed for the innovations as process as well 
as product. For instance, coordination of change functions is important 
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for central office personnel, especially when several schools are involved 
in the implementation. Such coordination is difficult and can be, facili- 
tated with the right kind of training. Similarly, principals and teacliers 
need a clear understanding of how the central office can support the inplc- 
mentation of innovations in classrooms. And the various administrators in- 
volved need to leam how to monitor classroom inplementation to determine 
the extent to which instructional strategies are targeted at the student 
outcomes expected by the district. Much of this kind of functioning appro- 
priate to the change process does not come naturally, and mucli of it fails 
to materialize at all without training. Therefore, KBS would argue that 
the innovation process often falters because it is not managed properly, and 
that this problem can be overcome with adequate training. 

The next phase of the innovation process is what Kaufman described as 
determining performance effectiveness, or what we refer to as evaluation. 
Systematic evaluation is essential if school districts are to have the kind 
of information they need about the innovation's effectiveness as a basis 
for deciding whether to continue, terminate, or expand a given program, 
RBS believes that an evaluation plan should be prepared by a district as 
soon after the pre-planning phase as is practical. And further, the plan . 
should be adhered to closely and the necessary data reported to those im- 
plementing the program and those responsible for decisions about its fxiture. 

However, RBS experience suggests that few districts engage in this 
kind of evaluation activity. Few have the internal capabilities to conduct * 
such evaluations. And equally inportant, implementation tends to be seen 
as so inportant that all energies are devoted to program implementation and 
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evaluation, needs are ignpred. Later in the school year, when it becomes 
apparent that evaluation information is needed, it is too late to design 
evaluations that can produce the kind of infoimation needed. Consequently, 
program decisions' tend to be made with little hard evidence about program, 
outcomes . 

The final phase of the innovation process is what Kaufman describes as 
revision of plans. We describe the phase as one of updating, i.e., recon- 
sidering the merits of an innovation, taking into account community, staff, 
and student perceptions of the changes, and considering changes in such 
inportant areas as funding patterns. RBS experience suggests that innova- 
tions tend to fall by the wayside at this point in the process: few dis- 
tricts replace an existing practice with a new practice even when the latter 
has been demonstrably more effective. And in the absence of strong evidence 
of the success an innovation has had within a district -- the kind of in- 
formation that might have been generated by evaluative researcli -- tliere is 
even less of a case that can be made for the maintenance much less the ex- 
pansion district-wide of the innovation using local monies. 

Based on staff discussions of these inpressions gleaned from RBS field 
experience, these and other impressions were foiTiiulated in a series of pro- 
positions. Formalizing our thoughts in this form suggested other hunclies 
about the innovation process that we added to this list of propositions. 
■ In all, 35 propositions were formulated describing our impressicais and 
hunches about the four phases of the innovation process -- pre-planning, 
training and inplementation, evaluation, and tpdating. Our researcli was 
designed to explore these propositions and .particularly to suggest how 
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linking agents such as liBS might assist school districts to more crfcctivcly 



use and more permanently assimilate externally-produced curricular innova- 
tions into their ongoing programs. 
The 35 propositions follow: 



Pre-planning 

1. The adoption of an innovation almost always depends on sources of 
funding other than the regular state appropriation and local -revenue, 

2. The school board ' s role in making decisions to adopt an innovation is 
different from its role in making decisions to maintain an innovation, 

3, When one school building is involved in the adoption of an innovation , 
central office administrators exert little or moderate influence on the 
decision. 

4, When more than one school building is involved in the adoption of an 
innovation , central office administrators exert strong influence on 
the decision, 

5. Innovations are adopted for a variety of reasons. It is likely, in 
many instances, that supporting hard data, related to student out- 
comes, are not prominent among these reasons. 

6, Teachers , principals , and central office administrators perceive ex- 
ternally-produced RSD classroom innovative practices as having a greater 
payoff potential than innovations that have not been the result of such 
developmental processes. 

7, Principals and teachers prefer to see an innovation in use before de- 
ciding oir~the adoption of the innovation for their schools, 

8. The greater the number of administrators and teachers involved in tlie 
adoption decision, in relation to those who will participate in tlie 
inplementation, the greater the success of implementation . 

9, The greater the number of administrators and teachers involved in the 
iiq^leinentation planning, in relation to those who will participate In 
the inplementation, the greater success of inglementation . 

10. Central office administrators are less aware of the innovations avail- 
able to. them than are principals . 



11. Adnmxistrators do not perfonn evaluation of innovations availal)ie to 
'them before making adoption decisions. 



Training and Implementation 

12. Successful implementation of an innovative classroom practice is asso- 
ciated with a nunber of pre-conditions . These include external pres- 
sure, internal tension, a previous atmosphere of change and an outside 
expert with a positive image. 

13. When someone from a grppp outside of the school district plans the 
adoption of an innovation , the success of the inplementation will be 
less than if it were planned by staff within the 'district. 

14. When someone from a group outside of the school district plans the 

ijip 1 ementa t i on of an innovation , the success of the implementation will 
be less tluui if it were planned by staff within the district. 

15. When someone from a group outside of the school district , who is com- 
pletely knowledgeable of the innovation , works closely with staff witli- 
in the district in planning the adopt i cm of an innovation , the success 
of the inplementation will be greater than if it were planned total ly 
by staff within the district. 

16. IVhen someone from a group outside of the school district , who is com- 
pletely knowledgeable of the innovation, works closely v/ith staff witli- 
in the district in planning the inplementation of an innovation , the y> 
success of the implementation will be greater than if it were planned 
totally by the staff within the district. 

17. Teachers believe they lack some of the skills and conpetencies needed 
to implement an innovation . 

18. Central office administrators believe that they lack some of the 
skillsu ^and conpetencies needed to adopt and inplement an innovation. 

19. Principals believe that they lack some of the skills and competencies 
needed to adopt and inplement an innovation . 

20. Central office administrators desire training in order to acquire some 
of these skills and competencies. 

2.L: Principals desire training in..order to acquire some of these skills 
^ and conpetencies . 

«2. Teachers desire training in order to acquire some of these skills and 
conpetencies . 



23. There is a direct relatiosnship between the level of inplementation and 
the quality o£ continuous training during inplementation. 

24. A higher level o£ inplementation o£ innovative classroom products will 
occur in schools and/or school districts which provide incentives to 
teachers and administrators tor successtul inplementation of such pro- 
ducts. 

25. Principals who have participated in a successful inplementation of an 
of an innovation are usually willing to pilot other innovations. Tfie 
converse is true of principals who have had unsuccessful experiences. 

26. School administrators and teachers are not well prepared by their pre- 
service education to perform new roles required by innovations. 

27. A school begins by adopting an innovation and ends up by adapting it. 

28. Principals prefer to pilot an innovation in one or a few classrooms, 
before inplementing it school -wide. 

29. School administrators and teachers perceive field consultant services, 
such as those provided by RBS, as being essential during the first 
year of inplementation. 



Evaluation 

30. School administrators do not perfom process evaluation of innovation 
during their inplementation. , 

31. School administrators do not perfom product evaluation of an innova- 
tion after its implementation. 



Updating Plans 

32. Central office administrators generally exert moderate to no influence 
cn decisions regarding an ongoing inplementation. 

33. Central office administrators exert strong influence on decisions about 
whether or not to maintain an innovation. 

34. Successful ongoing implementation, without external field consultant 
service, is feasible under certain conditions (the task is to identify 
these conditions). 

35. Administrators . db not replace old practices with innovations even after 
pilot has been successful. 
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IV. BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF STUDY PROCEDURES 



Ten school districts participated in the pilot study conducted in 
October 1973. The results of the. pilot study were used, along with recom- 
mendations from consultants, to revise the pilot instrument. The most im- 
portant change was the division of the total set of pilot items into two 
instruments, a mail-out questionnaire and an orally- administered interview 
inventory. A copy of the pilot instrument is provided in' Appendix B. 

The content validity of the study instruments was determined by prac- 
titioners. Included were teachers, principals, and central office adminis- 
trators who had some experience with the innovation process. Item validi- 
ty was determined by agreement of four or more of the eight practitioners. 

RBS network schools were then invited to participate in the study. 
Of 80 schools in the network, 29 were ineligible for participating in the 
final study because merrbers of either their school or district headquarters 
staff had participated in the pilot study conducted in FY '73. Of the 51 
remaining schools eligible for inclusion in,^the study, eight declined to 
participate. Two other schools were eliminated because the principals of 
these schools held dual network principalships and thus responded to RBS' 
questions for one network school. Consequently, a total of 41 schools par- 
ticipated in the study. 

When each of the 41 schools agreed to participate in the FY '74 study 
early in May, the principal provided background infonnation about two class- 
room innovations inplemented in his/her school, one developed by RBS (IPI 
Math, Reading, or Spelling -- whichever was first introduced into the 
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district) and a second innovative classroom product developed by an agency 
other than RBS. A copy ol this background form completed by the principal 
is provided in Appendix D. 

Questionnaires were then mailed to all participating schools, along 
with a glossary of key terms used in the instruments (e.g., adapt, adop- 
tion, evaluation, inplementation, influence, innovation, installation, main- 
tenance, and successful inplementation) . Copies of the questionnaire and 
glossary are provided in Appendix G. 

In each participating school, written questionnaires were conpleted 
by the principal and three teachers who were involved in the inplementation 
of the designated innovations in the school. In addition, one or two mem- 
bers of the central office staff of the schofel district conpleted ques- 
tionnaires- RBS specified that these central office staff members must be 
knowledgeable of the innovations identified by the principals and tlie fund- 
ing which supports their inplementation. The questionnaires were followed 
up by orally administered on-site interviews of the study participants and 
observations of classroom inplementation of the designated innovations. A 
copy of the interview inventory is provided in Appendix H. Hie written 
questionnaires conpleted by the principals and central office staff members 
were mailed to RBS and reviewed prior to the interviews* The teachers' 
questionnaires were conpleted on the day prior to the scheduled interviews 
and reviewed by RBS personnel on the day of the scheduled interviewing and 
classroom observations, 'fhe interviews and observations were conducted be- 
tween May 20 and June 20, 1974. 



For more detailed elaboration o£ the study procedures and for some dis- 
cussion o£ the research design decisions that were made, the reader is re- 
ferred to Appendix A. 
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V. KEY RESEAROI QUESTIONS AND FINDINGS 

The RBS research reported here explored iTK)st phases of the innovation 
process and the key decision points in that process. The study instruments 
pose a wide variety o£ questions about who was involved and how much in- 
fluence each had in the decision to adopt an innovation, and later, to 
maintan, expand, or terminate an innovation, and decisions about how an in- 
novation was to be inplemented in a given school* In addition, the instru- 
ments solicited information about the "climate" for innovation in the par- 
ticipating school districts: the attitudes of the participating personnel 
toward innovations and the likelihood of their having significant inpact, 
the internal and external pressures on school personnel that encourage or 
inhibit use of innovative curricular products, the incentives that exist to 
stimulate and encourage use of innovations, and the liabilities perceived 
by participants as inevitably acconpan/ing the inplementation of an innova- 
tion. Questions were also focused on other factors that affect the likeli- 
hood of a district considering and deciding to adopt, expand, or terminate 
an innovation -- for instance, funding patterns tied to a given innovation, 
channels available to district personnel to. inform them about available . in- 
novations, whether or not district personnel saw the innovation in operation 
prior to adopting it, the availability of outside consultants to work with 
district personnel in the various phases of the innovation process, the 
quantity and quality of training provided to help district personnel to im- 
plement a given innovation, and the quantity and quality of evaluation and 
evaluative feedback that acconpanied the inplementation effort. 
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Other inatters explored in tJie instruments ^included the following: how 
well the college preparation o£ respondents prepared them for finding and 
inplementing innovations; innovation adoption and diffusion practices within 
a district (for instance, whether innovations are tried in one school and 
then diffused to others, or whether they are inplemented in several schools 
at once) • 

We shall report here some d'f what we learned. In addition, we shall 
consider a number of key questions that we consider to be the focus of the 
research. These questions concern the factors that relate to effective im- 
plementation of classroom innovations, particularly how the level of iirple- 
mentation relates to: (a) the change climate in th^^chool district (e.g., 
internal and external tensions) , (b) parl^^pation in decisions regarding 

adoption and inplementation; (c) levels of influence of key persons, (d) ex- 

f 

tent of evaluation, (e) presence of incentives to encourage and siq^port in- 
novation, and (f) use of outside consultant support^l^^BS has conducted data 
analyses designed to indicate h<M various planning variables are related to 
levels of inplementation of RBS innovative classroom products and what key 



variables discriminate between schools with higl^and low indices of in^le- 
mentations of the innovations. 

The key dependent variable in these analyses is level of in5)lementa- 
tion as measured by ratings made by I^JS staff menbers who observed class- 
rooms in these sdiools where the innovations were in use. Ratings of degree 
of inplementation were recorded on the Consultant Diagnostic Instrument. 
(GDI). This instixmient enabled RBS staff to calculate conposite scores for 

each RBS innovation observed. Each score indicated-^j^ degree to which the 
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classroom inplementation of a given RBS innovation reflected the model pre- 
scribed by those who developed the innovation. The raw GDI scores were then 
collapsed into three categories reflecting high, medium, and low degrees of 
implement at ion . 

It should be understood, then, that the defining criterion for judging 
degree of inpleiiiCntation was the model of implementation prescribed by the 

3 

* • •• _ 

external developer* The more the innovation was adapted either to suit 
what district personnel defined as local needs or to conform to their pre- 
dilections about curriculum or teaching strategies, then then the lower the 
degree of implementation under this scoring system. Since the concern of 
RBS was with the diffusion of externally-produced innovations, we assumed 
this was a reasonable approach. However, we know that innovations are 
usually adapted to some degree or other to local needs and predilections 
and that therefore research should also consider questions about implemen- 
tation of locally-adapted versions of the developers' model. We shall re- 
turn to this point when we consider research needs and propose a research 
agenda for the future. 

We shall describe some of our more interesting findings in the remainder 
of this section. At the outset, we will provide a brief description of tlie 
schools and districts that participated in the study. We shall tlien consi- 
der v^at we learned about the innovation process from the individual items 
in the instruments. We shall also include seme observations here about the 
degree of agreement among the perceptions of the three different groups who 
participated in the study -- principals, teachers, and central office staff 
members. We shall then turn to some of the relationships we uncovered 
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between the level o£ implementation o£ the RBS ijmovations in these schools 
and a nunber of variables we perceive as central to understanding' the inno- 
vation process and its difficulties. 

First, a few words about the study participants. The 41 participating 
schools were located in 33 school districts spread across 21 states, '[he 
distribution of respondents can be summarized as follows: 



No. of 

. . No. of No. of Persons Questionnaires 

Position Interviews Interviewed 



Central Office Administrators 32 40* 

Principals 37 37 

Teachers 40 113* 

Total - 109 190 



Returned 
34 
36 
115 
185 



*Two or more persons were interviewed together. 

The questions answered by the respondents concerned two specific in- 
novations inplemented in their schools: one an RBS innovative curricular 
program; the other a non-RBS program. The responses with regard to l^BS in- 
volved tliree IPI programs: 25 of the schools reported on IPI Mathematics; 
13 others reported on IPI Reading; and two others responded with regard to 
IPI Science. 

Why were these participating school systems receptive to these innova- 
tions? What factors help us to understand what makes a district willing 
and able to adopt, implement, and maintain externally -produced innovations? 
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The data shed some light on these questions. 

A significant factor in the explanation would seem to be found in the 
attitudes of school personnel toward innovations and the outcomes likely to 
follow from their inplementation. Data on these attitudes are summarized 
in Tables 1 and 2. ('Ihe tables show the numbers of respondents in each 
subgroup and in total who agreed and disagreed with each statement,) Ihe 
significance of the dependence between response and personnel subgroup (i.e., 
teachers, principals, and central office staff administrators) was tested 
by a chi-square test of significance. If the total group yielded a signi- 
ficant dependent, subsequent analyses taking the subgroups in corrbination 
were conducted. When only one degree of freedom was involved (a 2x2 table), 
Yates' correction was used for chi-square calculations. 

The overwhelming response of all three subgroups to these .statements 
in all these districts that had irnplemented innovations wa^ favorable to 
innovations and optimistic about tlie inprovements to be expected in educa- 
tion, especially from innovations. For instance, 87 percent of the re- 
spondents agreed that '^..the coming years will bring major inprovement in 
American education," and 87 percent indicated the belief that where innova- 
tions are implemented, the schools are "more desirable placeS to work." 
The overwhelming majority of the respondents disagreed with statements cri- 
tical of externally-produced innovations: 80 percent rejected the view 
that the developers of innovations "...don't really understaTiu problems of 
working in a classroom", 71 percent disagreed with the complaint that in- 
novations are often "...'cut and paste' activities providing little sub- 
stantive change." Ffowever, principals seemed to perceive innovations in 
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TABlii 1 



Percept Lons Aliout 'Ihe Climate For Innovation 



Statement 


Group 


Number IVlio 
Disagree Agree 


Total 


X2 


Groiqj 
To Grouf 


) X2 


People who develop innovations 
don't really understand pro- 
l>lenis of working in a class- 
room. 


T 
P 

(] 

TOTAL 


85 24 
28 8 

140 36 


109 
36 

176 


1.320 






A signiricant problem of 
American educaticn is that 
it lias hot been concerned 
with innovation until the 
past few years. 


T 
P 
(; 

Tai'AL 


47 68 
16 20 

LD if 

88 97 


115 
36 

7/1 

185 


11.402** 


T-C 
T-P 
P-C 


9.939** 

0.035 

4.956* 


It is futile to introduce 
innovations in schools be- 
cause tliey are a^ually can- 
celled or lose their funds 
without a t^ood explanation. 


T 

V 
r 

TOTAL 


89 26 
33 3 

154 31 


115 
36 

185 


7.538* 


T(P+C) 

T-P 

T-C 


6.394* 
2.740 
3. 777 


I tliink til at the coming years 
will bring major improvement, 
in American education. 


T 
P 
C 

TIOTAL 


15 99 
3 33 

-1 ^ 
23 158 


114 
36 
31 

181 








Often innovative classroom 
practices are simply the 
result of "cut and paste" 
activities providing lit- 
tle sul)stantive change. 


T 
P 
C 

TOTAL 


90 23 
19 17 
21 13 

130 53 


113 
36 
34 

183 ] 


LI. 317** 


T-P 
T-C 
P-C 


8.714* 

3.604 

0.268 


Crcne rally, administrators 
nrc reluctant to allow 
t.oadie rs to pa rt i cipate 
ill making decisions about 
import. 'uit innovations. 


T 
P 

C 

Tai'AL 


59 52 

22 14 

23 10 

104 76 


111 
36 
33 

180 


3.059 







'inMjp: T Tcadicrs, P-Principals , C-Central Office Administrators. 
"Iii^Mjirc'c": Ihc total responses of "strongly disagree" and "disagree". 
"A^'rcr": I'hf total responses of "strongly agree" and "agree".' 
*r-,t):,; 2df, = S.1)9I; Idf, • 3.841. 
I'-. 01; 2dr, X- = '.),21(); Idf. • 0.635. 
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TABU: 2 



Perceptions About The Inplementation Of An Innovation 



Statement 


GroiqD 


Disagree 


Agree 


Total 


y2 

A 


leEcliers generally do not fully inp lenient 


T" 
i 


o5 


/in 

4y 


11/1 
114 




an innovative classroom practice because 


P 


16 


19 


35 




UL ulc u-L^ux ^cuix^tcu inanner ±n wnitji tney 


r 


ox 


lU 






are oriented to the innovation. 














iUlAL 


1U4 


n o 


182 


3.988 


School districts often do not replace 




51 


5/ 


108 




old practices with innovations even 


P 


11 


24 


35 




aFtpr a nilot Tim haQ Hppti «;iirTP«;«5 ■fill 

oxud a iKMi lias ucdL j uk^v^cj j xull m 


r 


1 1 
±± 


It J 


J** 






TOTAL 


73 


104 


177 


4.093 


Schools where innovations are inple- 


T 


20 


90 


110 




mented are more desirable places to 


P 


1 


35 


36 




work. 


* C 


J_ 


' J9 


32 






TOTAL 


24 


154 


178 




Teachers are too overloaded to spend 


T 


54 


58 


112 




mucli time on planning the inplemen- 


P 


17 


19 


36 




tation of innovations. 


C 


20 


14 


34 






TOTAL 


9J 


91 


182 


1.313 



Groi4): T-Teachers, P-Principal, C-Central Office Administrators. 
"Disagree": The total responses of "strongly disagree" and "disagree". 
"Agree": Ihe total responses of "strongly agree" and "agree". 
*P=.05; 2df, = 5.991 
'*P=.01; 2df, = 9.210 
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'cut and paste' teiins significantly more frequently than teachers (53 per- 
cent of the principals agreed with this statement, in conparison to only 20 
percent of the teachers) . 

The question as to whether or not American education has been inno- 
vative until recently. and whether or not this has been a serious problem of 
American education produced no unanimity of responses. However, there was 
more agreement on the innovation process as a worthwhile undertaking for 
the present and future. The overwhelming majority of respondents (83 per-" 
cent) rejected the oft-heard conplaint that "it is futile to introduce in- 
novations .. .because they are usually cancelled or lose their funds without 
a good explanation." Teachers, however, agreed with this contention more 
frequently (23 percent) than principals and central office staff (only 70 
percent of these two groups together) , 

The attitudes of school personnel, then, would seem to be an important 
element of the "climate" that makes a school district receptive to innova- 
tion. Whether in fact these attitudes are any different from those hold 
by school personnel in districts that have not inplemented innovations is 
an empirical question in need of testing one that cannot be answered 
from these data. However, our data suggest that these attitudes may be im- 
portant in making some districts more receptive to innovation than others. 

Added support for this interpretation was provided in the interview 
responses to questions about specific innovations and what led to their 
adoption* The overwhelming majority of respondents in all subgroups agreed 
that a positive atmosphere for change existed in each district prior to tlie 
iriplementation of each innovation. Administrators particularly agreed witli 
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this statement. The positive atniosphere was described as one in whicli the 
teachers and administrators felt the need for a better program and wanted 
to make a change. The districts were described as generally change-oriented 
and looking for progressive programs. And too, success with one innovative 
program such as IPI made them even more receptive to other innovations. 

In addition, it is likely that certain patterns of interaction be- 
tween teachers and administrators may help us differentiate between school 
districts that are and are not likely to have success in adopting and im- 
plementing externally-produced innovations. For instance, in these dis- 
tricts that had implemented innovations, more respondents (58 percent) dis- 
agreed that "...administrators are reluctant to allow teacliers to partici- 
pate in making decisions about important innovations." It is interesting 
to note that sizeable minorities of all three respondent groups agreed with 
tliis statement and perceived administrators as reluctant to let teachers 
"participate in decision-making about innovations, and teachers agreed with 
even greater frequency than, administrators. (The subgroup percentages 
agreeing with this statement are 47 percent of the teachers, 39 percent of 
the principals, and 30 percent of the central office administrators.) 

- What happens during the implementation phase that may later affect the 
diances of an innovation's maintenance after the demonstration period? liven 
if an innovation has been piloted successfully, it appears that it fails to 
significantly affect district functioning over the long run. 'Ihe majority 
of respondents (59 percent) agreed that school districts tend not to re- 
place all practices. Principals and central office staff agreed with this 
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statement (69 percent and 68 percent respectively) with even greater fre- 
quency than teachers (57 percent). Ihese findings are particularly in- 
teresting in view of the respondents involved. All these respondents 
worked in school districts where innovations had been adopted and inple- 
mented. Even in sucli school districts, it appears, theTe is a strong feel- 
ing that innovations, though tested and proven, often fail to replace al- 
together the old ways. 

IVhy would a successfully piloted innovation have so little long-range 
iirpact? Is the problem attributable to inadequate teacher training. Over- 
all, the inajority of respondents (57 percent) rejected the view that inno- 
vations are not fully implemented "...because of the disorganized manner in 
which [teachers] are oriented to the innovation." However, it should be 
noted that 54 percent of the principals tended to agree with this statement. 
Is the problem one of time and work overload? The respondents split 50-50 
percent on whether "teachers are too overloaded to spend much time on plan- 
ning the inplementation." Only central office administrators (59 percent) 
tended to disagree with this contention;^ 

Perhaps the problem is also traceable to internal and external ten- 
sions and pressures that affect willingness to innovate. For instance, 18 
percent of the teachers disagreed that schools where innovations are imple- 
mented are more desirable places to work. Wliy is this so? Wliat tensions 
are created within districts that make innovations seem undesirable to 
them? When questioned about an IPX innovation in their scliool or district, 
internal tensions were reported by 62 percent of the teachers, 68 percent of 
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the principals, and 47 percent of the central office acMnistrators. Jeal- 
ousy among schools or within the school itself was frequently reported. 
Other factors contributing to internal tensions cited by the respondents 
were: (a) teacher anxiety and apprehension, (b) teacher fear of being 
forced into IPI, (c) fear of more work for teachers, (d) conflict with exist 
ing prograjns, (e) increased noise and confusion in classrooms, (f) teacher 
opposition to reductions in teacher staff for aides, and (g) one school or 
program seen to be getting funds at the expense of others. 

Internal tension was reported less frequently for the non-IPI innova- 
tion. A minority of each subgroup teachers (41 percent), principals (23 
percent), central office administrators (42 percent) reported internal 
tension for this innovation, which, in many cases, was implemented after the 
IPI innovation. Many of the same contributing factors mentioned for the 
IPI innovation were repeated here. Fear of technology, fear of teacher 
evaluation, central office pressure, and threat to academic freedom (parti- 
cularly the teacher's freedom to determine sequence and methods) were addi- 
tional factors mentioned. 

Though internal tensions may be a serious problem for the innovation 
process, external pressure during the implementation of an innovation was 
seldom reported by our respondents. I-xtemal pressure was reported more 
frequently in relation to the IPI innovation than the non-IPI innovation, 
and more frequently by teachers than principals or central office staff, hut 
the range of percentages for any subgroup reporting. external pressure on 
either the IPI or non-IPI innovation was only 8 percent to 32 percent. 
IVhere external pressure was reported, the more frequently cited pressure 
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was from parents, sometimes for the innovation and sometimes against. IVIicn 
community groups were reported to have exerted pressure, it was for better 
prcJgrams i.e., for innovations. 

From what sources do school personnel obtain information about ex- 
ternally-developed curricular innovations? The sources most frequently 
cited were: professional publications, ^professional meetings and conferen- 
ces, direct contact with publishers, university courses and graduate pro- 
grams, and visits to other schools. The respondents also frequently men- 
tioned one another teachers learned about innovations from other teachers, 
from principals and from the central office; principals mentioned other 
principals and the central office staff; the central office administrators 
mentioned various inem))ers of the local staff. Interestingly, liRIC was men- 
tioned very infrequently. 

IVhen asked to identify and rank school district personnel leaving the 
best information about externally developed innovations, principals were 
mentioned more frequently by all three groups of respondents. 'Ahen the data 
were analyzed in terms of rankings on '"best information*' rather than siirply 
frequency of mention, those ranked most highly (even above principals) were 
the district's superintendent, assistant sipeilntendent , director of ele- 
mentary education, director of federal programs, and a district curriculum 
developer or specialist. (See Table 3.) 

In addition to these questions al)Out the best internal district sources 
of information about innovations, tlie respondents were asked to indicate 
who had been responsible for the initial thrust to get each innovation 
adopted. Regardless of which innovation or which group of responderics we 
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TABLE 3 



School District Personnel Ranked As Having The 
Best Information About Externally Developed Innovations 



The Five Positions 



Respondents 
Teachers 



Named Nfost Frequently 

1. Principal 

2. Superintendent 

3. Assistant Superintendent 

4. Teacher 



5. Director of Elementary 
Education 



Ranked Most Highly 

1, Stqperintendent 

2, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education 

3, Assistant Superin- 
tendent 

4, Director of Federal 
Programs 

5, Principal 



Principals 


1. 


Principal 


1. 


Superintendent 




2. 


Assistant Superintendent 


2. 


Curriculum Directory 
Specialist 




3. 


Teacher 


3. 


Assistant Superin- 
tendent 




4. 


Supe rin tenden t 


4. 


Director of lilemen- 
tary Education 




5. 


leading Coordinator 
or Specialist 


5. 


Principal 


Central Office 
Adminis trat ors 


1. 


Principal 


1. 


Superintendent 


2. 


Assistant Superintendent 


2. 


Assistant Superin- 
tendent 




3. 


Superintendent 


3. 


Director of Elemen- 
tary Education 




4. 


Curriculum Director/ 
Specialist 


4. 


Curriculum Director/ 
Specialist 




5. 


Director of Elementary 
Education 


5. 


Principal 
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consider, the principal was named more frequently. Central office adminis- 
trators tended to be named with second greatest frequency. Other responses 
involved various conbinations of teachers, principals, and central office 
administrators. 

The persons identified as making the initial thrust for adoption were 
reported to have done one or more of the following: (a) visited other 
schools demonstrating or inplementing the innovation and took teachers on 
visits, (b) attended workshops on the innovation, (c) brought in films and 
materials about the innovation, (d) discussed the idea with teachers, (e) 
set up special in-service sessions for staff, (f) wrote a funding proposal, 
(g) talked with central office administrators, and (h) presented the idea 
to the board of education. 

A series of questions were asked about the responsibilities teacliers, 
principals, and central office administrators should have ideally in the 
innovation process. Tliere was a higfi degree of agreement among tlie respon- 
dent groups about these responsibilities: When an innovation is being con- 
sidered and adopted, teachers should see the innovation inp lamented in 
classrooms in other schools and become knowledgeable about it -- knowledge- 
able enough to be able to experiment with it in their classrooms and com- 
pare it to other programs. Teachers should play a major role in the adop- 
tion pxocess and in the decision itself, including the prerogative to 
decline to participate in the program. This teacher "veto" power was con- 
curred in by all three groups, but was expressed more strongly by teachers. 

The responsibilities of principals during, this adoption phase were, 

t 

according to our respondents, to initiate, stimulate, and facilitate. 
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Principals should be aware of innovations, observe them in action, and ar- 
range for teachers to observe them. They should gather information and 
serve as resource persons in providing supportive guidance to their staff. 
'Yhey should know the needs of their students and the abilities of their 
staffs, and should identify the resources needed to conduct the program. 
Md, too, the principals must sell the program and obtain tlie backing of 
his/her teachers, the central office, and the coinmi nity. All agreed that 
the principal was the key person in the proc0S5 and must pro-vide the neces- 
sary leadership. And, given that role, principals should make the final 
decisions about whether or not to inplement particular innovations in their 
schools. 

The roles of central office administrators were conceived as largely 
supportive of leacliers' and principals* efforts. 'Ihey should be famiJiar 
with innovations that are available and call attention to tliem. They should 
evaluate tlie prograins for consistency with board policy and determine what 
can be learned about their likely long-term effects and costs. They should 
present the programs to the board and set up the approval procedures for 
making the adoption decision. In the course of inplementation, they should 
provide the time and money needed for in-service training and be willing to 
allow mistakes to be made. 

During the implementation phase, there was strong agreement tliat teaclicr,s 
should be thoroughly familiar with the program and dedicated and comndttcd 
to it. They should work closely with their students to prepare them for the 
program and also reassure parents about the innovation, llieir responsibili- 
ties were also seen to include working closely with the principal and outside 
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experts to evaluate the program, ftie area o£ disagreement ainong respondents 
was the extent to whidi teachers should try to inplement the innovation pre- 
cisely as designed and packaged by the developers, or whether instead they 
should, after giving the program a fair chance aswritten, adapt the materi- 
als to suit their needs. Central office admi3iistrators tended to feel that 
the programs should be inplemented as written, whereas teachers and princi- 
pals were more inclined toward local adaptation of the materials. 

The overall responsibility for implementation of the program was agreed 
by all to rest in the hiuids of the principal. This responsibility included: 
preparing budj^cts, organizing resources, ordering materials, setting up in- 
service training for the teachers, monitoring and evaluating the program, 
consulting and evaluating the program, consulting with teachers about pro- 
blems, and providing encouragement and support for the teachers* The prin- 
cipals' responsibilities were also seen to include keeping vhe central of- 
fice informed and obtaining community support for the program. 

The functions of central office administrators in this phase were de- 
scribed as: providing resources (time, money, and personnel) and support 
for the program and encouragement for the sts-ff ; developing criteria for 
the program's evaluation, working with evaluators, and communicating witli 
teachers and principals about the progress of the program; and interpre- 
ting the program to the community. 

The respondents were asked a series of questions about the people who 
participated in the various decision points in the innovation process and 
how much influence each category of participants had. Although all these 
respondents were involved in their districts, they were not all knowledgeable 
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about the roles of various groups in the decisions made. This was especial- 
ly true of teachers, Miere respondents did provide answers to these ques- 
tions, there was usually close agreement in their responses. Table 4 sum 
marizes the data on the participation in the adoption process. 

Che is immediately struck by the variability among sdiools revealed 
by these data. For instance, as few as one or as many as 50 or 60 teachers 
participated in the adoption process in different schools; as few as one or 
as many as 350 to 550 parents participated; as few as one or as many as 50 
representatives of community groups participated. However, the large-scale 
participation characterized the pattern in very few of the schools. On the 
average, the participants in the adoption process included the principal, 
one central office administrator, and 10 to 12 teachers. Rarely listed as 
participants in the adoption process were representatives of community or- 
ganizations, or parents. However, Tor the few cases in which they were 
listed, the average number of participants of each category can be summarized 
as follows : 8 to 13 parents , five to nine representatives of teachers * or- 
ganizations, and one representative of a community organization. 

The ratings of influence on the adoption process indicate that princi- 
pals clearly have the greatest influence on the adoption process. Teacliers 
and central office administrators were rated second or third in influence: 
in some cases teachers were rated as more influential; in other cases cen- 
tral administrators were perceived as more influential. Tn general, ratings 
of little or no influence were given to representatives of teachers' organi- 
zations, parents, and representatives of community groups. Only central 
office administrators tended to perceive representatives of teache-rs' or- 
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ganizations aisi .lexerting any significant influence, and then usually focused 
on protecting teacliers * security. 

Table 5 summarizes the obtained data on participation in the inplemen- 
tation stage of the innovation process. There is little difference in the 
pattern of the data for the two innovations: principals were rated as hav- 
ing the greatest influence on the implementation process, followed next by 
teachers, and then central office administrators. Neither teachers' or- 
ganizations nor comimjnity groups played much of a role at this stage. 'Ihe 
usual number of parent participants was 6 to 12 (in a few rare cases, though, 
as many as 50 to 90 parents participated). 

Chce an innovation has been implemented and the demonstration phase is 
passed, who participates and has influence on the critical survival deci- 
sion cf terminating, continuing, or even expanding the scale of an innova- 
tion within the district? Nfost teachers (51 percent) felt that they had 
little or no influence on financial decisions affecting their schools, but 
on non- financial matters a majority (54 percent) felt that tb^y exerted 
''some" or **moderate'* influence. Most principals (67 percent) perceived that 
they had * 'strong'* influence on continuation decisions affecting their own 
schools so long as financial matters were not involved. However, one finan- 
cial questions entered the decision, there was less agreement among the 
principals as to how much influence they had on these continuation decisions: 
36 percent felt they had "strong** influence; 19 percent rated their influ- 
ence as ^'moderate**; and 19 percent stated that they had **lxttle or no in- 
fluence** on financial decisions involving continuing innovations in their 
schools. 
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TABLE 5 



Participants In The Implementation Of Innovations 



Group : 


Teachers 


Principals 


CO. Administrators 


Innovation: 


IPI Other 


IPI Other 


IPI Other ' 


Nunter* of participants 
in the planning phase. 


8-10 5-10 


1 1 


1 1 


Perceived influence of 
these participants 
(0-4)**. 


3.3- 

3.4 3.4 


3.6- 3.3- 
3.7 3.8 


3.0- 2.8- 
3.3 3.3 


Number* who actually 
did the work required 
to install and use the 
innovation, but not 
involved in the plan- 
ning. 


6-11 5-10 


1 1 


1 1 


Number* who installed 
and use the innova- 
tion but not involved 
in the adoption deci- 
sion. 


9-10 9-33 


1-4 1-4 


1 1 



^Number: The range given for teachers is based on the median nunl:)er of 
teacher-participants identified by each respondent subgroup. The number 
of principal-participants and of central office administrator-participants 
is based on the mode nunber of participants identified by each respondent 
subgroiq). 

* Influence: The rating given is the range of mean ratings assigned by each 
respondent subgroup. 
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When continuation decisions involved district-level innovations, niost 
teachers (66 percent) perceived that they had little or no influence. A 
considerable number o£ principals (36 percent) also felt that they had lit- 
tle or no influence on district-level decisions, but a majority (53 per- 
cent) perceived that they had "strong'' or "moderate'' influence on these de- 
cisions. Most central office administrators believed that they had "strong" 
or "moderate" influence on these decisions. 

Respondents reported a number of means they had found effective in in- 
fluencing non- financial decisions for continuing innovations, including: 

(1) publicizing the gains produced in student achievement and attitudes; 

(2) inviting parents to observe the program and keeping them informed of 
the program's accomplishments; (3) showing how enthusiastic the staff is 
about the program, how committed they are to it, and how confident they ^re 
in its effectiveness; and (4) creating good communication links to the 
board, the superintendent, parents and the community, and other principals 
and teachers in the district. 

When financial decisions were involved, our respondents emphasized tlie 
inportance of "selling" the program to the board of education. Central of- 
fice administrators reported the effectiveness of relating evaluation data 
to district priorities and especially using cost-benefit analysis. Some 
suggested that the threat of discontinuing a popular innovation had, in 
their districts, produced sufficient public pressure on the board to assure 
continuance of the innovation. 

As an agency that had supplied field consultants to work with schoo] 
districts in implementing IPI, RBS was particularly interested in the signi- 
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ficance school personnel attached to the services of such consultants. Not 
all respondents were aware of these consultants working with school person- 
nel in their districts. Tl'ds was especially true of teacliers. lliose re- 
spondents who did know of such consultants working with the district reported 
them Siimost as frequently for the non-IPI innovation as they did for IPX. 
It Vvould appear that the experience of these districts with RBS-type con- 
sultants has . created a favorable inpression about the ^^^le such consultants 
can play: 87 percent of the respondents indicatev^ die belief that the ser- 
vices of an RBS-type consultant are essential during the first year of im- 
plementation of a classroom innovation. Of those respondents who did not 
see the need for school consultants, almost all acknowledge that some form 
of assistance was needed. For planning the inplementation of an innovation, 
73 percent of the respondents favored a joint effort by consultants and 
school personnel; only 23 percent felt planning should be done internally, 
by school personnel alone. 

The respondents listed a number of ways in which an RBS-type field 
consultant might help the school during the first year of inplementation. 
Teaciiers suggested that the consultant (1) observe and have fcllcw-up cc^x- 
ferences with each teacher; (2) give reinforcement and be aware of tensions; 
(3) work directly with teachers on the mechanics o£ the program, classroom 
management, and record keeping; (4) conduct demonstration classes with stu- 
dents; (5) show how the program can he adapted to local needs; (6) tell how 
to relate the program to other areas; (7) help with sipply problems; (8) 
suggest specific supplementary materials; and (9) show how to use personnel 
(i.e., aides and a floating teacher) better. 
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Qrie principal noted that '*the consultant is the most inportant part of 
the program/' Principals suggested that the consultant (1) assist in train- 
ing the teachers, especially in the initial stages; (2) identify strengths 
and weaknesses in the implementation and provide honest feedback on the 
status of the program; (3) keep teachers on their toes, but be supportive; 
(4) .show how best to use classroom aides and ways to work without them; (5) 
assist the principal to become more effective to the program; (6) provide 
or help develop a planning model, a monitoring system, and a model for 
evaluating both the process and product of the program; (7) act as a liaison 
between the school and supplier; (8) share ideas and e:q)eriences gathered 
from other schools using the program; and (9) help adapt the program to lo- 
cal needs. 

Gentral office administrators added that the consultant should: (1) 
identify problems and possible solutions; (2) provide alternative strate- 
gies; (3) be sensitive to the needs of different districts; (4) help teachers 
run the program as it was intended; (5) help in the management end of the 
program budgeting, materials, monitoring, and evaluation; (6) help orient 
the community; and (7) present an evaluation report to the central office. 

RBS has been strongly committed to training as a critical conponent 
of implementing any classroom innovation. We were therefore interested in 
determining the kinds of training respondents perceived as necessary to 
assist them in the innovation process and how they rated the training they 
had received. All respondents were asked questions about how well they 
felt their college training had prepared them for the corrpetencies needed 
to get innovations adopted and implemented. Itegardless of which subgroup 
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or which phase o£ the innovation process is considered, the pattern of re- 
sponses is the same. Clearly, if these participants are at all representa- 
tive, educators are not being prepared for change processes in general or 
for coping with innovations in particular. Most respondents indicated that, 
their preparation had been ''poor.** 

Nfost respondents reported that training sessions were conducted during 
the implementation of innovations in their schools (95 percent of the IPX- 
related responses; 66 percent of the non-IPI-related responses). The IPI- 
related training in particular was reported as high in quality. On a scale 
of 1-4 (4 being high) , the respondents rated the quality of the IPX train- 
ing sessions as 3.4 to 3.5; the non-XPX training was rated 2.8 to 2.9. 

PJBS has believed that the kind of training needed to help school per- 
sonnel cope with innovations is broader than the specific training needed 
to familiarize them with a given innovation. Therefore, it was gratifying 
to see what our respondents had to say about the kind of training they 
viewed as necessary to help them fulfill their roles in the innovation pro- 
cess, 'j^'f?? ' ■ 

Several areas of training were outlined as necessary for teachers. To 
help them in the adoption phase of the innovation process, teachers needed 
to have knowledge about the innovation and its philosophy and also strength 
in the subject area of the innovation. But in addition, the following 
areas \sere mentioned: understanding ''change" and how to make curriculum 
changes; human awareness and ability to work with other people; basic 
knowledge of curriculum and instruction; knowledge of current trends in edu- 
cation; knowledge of children's needs and how they learn; and knowledge of 
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observation and evaluation techniques. Many respondents placed considerable 
inportance on the need for teachers to have an open attitude toward change 
and to have a positive self-concept. IXiring the inplementation stage, em- 
1 .asis was placed on the need for training specifically geared to the inno- 
vation itself, with particular attention to classroom operation, management, 
and control of the new techniques. Also stressed were needs assessment, 
diagnostic skills, and sensitivity to the needs of students. 

^rhe training needs of principals were seen particularly to enphasize 
leadership conpetencies : leadership training for bringing about change; 
interpersonal skills, organization and evaluation skills: and public rela- 
tions and communication skills. During the inplementation stage in parti- 
cular, principals were seen to need the kind of leadership training that 
would penait them to train teachers, conduct workshops, and organize person- 
nel. In addition, various general areas of background training were seen 
as useful: for instance, knowledge of curriculum and current trends in 
education. An open attitude and receptivity to change as well as background 
of creative classroom experience were indicated as of great importance for 
helping principals to work with teachers ^engaged in the innovation process. 
During the implementation process, training focused on how to install an 
innovation was seen as particularly inportant along with the-, kind of as- 
sistance that would thoroughly familiarize him with the program and how 
best to administer it. 

Central office administrators were also seen to be in need of various 
kinds of general training to prepare them for the adoption process: 
knowledge of curriculum, supervision, and current trends in education; 



skills in needs assessment, research, and evaluation; and knowledge of 
budgeting and financial management. In addition to training in understand- 
ing the specific innovation, enphasis was placed on training that would 
promote a number of critical attitudes: willingness to accept change, to 
take risks, and to assume responsibility, and open-mindedness. IXiring the 
implementation stage, the training needs of central office administrators 
were described as: how to provide supervisor/ support, knowledge of manage 
mcnt systems, and understanding and sensitivity to the ramifications of 
change . 

ITie information gathered from these training- related questions should 
be useful in helping l^BS and other agencies design training programs to 
facilitate the innovation process. Equally useful, especially to school 
district administrators, are the responses to a series of questions about 
the rewards and liabilities associated with the innovation process. 

'line questionnaire provided lists of possible rewards and liabilities 
perceived by the respondents to accompany participation in implementing an 
innov^ation . line respondents were asked to rank the various items in tlie 
lists. ITie results are summarized in Table 6. ^Hiere was fairly close 
agreement nmong the subgroups. The subgroups all agreed on their first and 
second most desirable rewards, ^'increased student achievement" and "profes- 
sional or personal satisfaction." Teachers ranked "additional funds " 

third, wfiile principals and central office administrators chose "released 
time for planning." 

In the interviev/s, respondents were requested to suggest other rewards, 
not included in the questionnaire listing. Teachers frequently listed 
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TABLE 6 

"Desirable Rewards" And "Liabilities" In Implementj.ng 
Classroom Innovations 



Aggregate Rank Order 



Teachers Principals CO. Adm. All 
Desirable Rewards: N=110 N=35 N=34 N=179 



Wc 



increased student nchievement 

Professional or personal 
satisfaction 

Additional funds for 
classroom materi als 
- and activities 

Iteleased time for planning 

Increased salaries 

COGFFICICNT OF CONCORDA>ra: 



3 
4 
5 



1 
2 

4 

3 
5 



1 

2 

4 

3 
5 



3 
4 

5 



.924 



Liabilities : 



N=lll 



N=36 



N=24 



N=181 



Fixtra work beyond 
classroom duties 

Creation of organizational 
problems 

Resistance from community 

General disappointment if 
there is failure in the 
inplementation 

COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE 



2 
2 



1 
4 



1 
1 



2 
3 



1 
1 



2 
3 



1 



2 
3 



N/A 



'p<*01 
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(1) improved student attitude and self-image, (2) greater student self-' 
directicfn, and (3) positive parent reactions. Principals noted (1) improved 
student self-image, (2) increased student interest, (3) esprit de corps, in- 
creased teacher commitment, (4) provision of teacher aides, (5) greater 
community involvement, and (6) more recognition for the school. Central of- 
fice administrators also listed gains in the affective domain and recogni- 
tion for the district. They noted the aura of being connected with innova- 
tive programs as a desirable ravard. 

"Extra work. . . w^is seen as the number one liability by principals 
and central office administrators. Teachers narrowly ranked "creation of 
organizational problems" above "extra work...." in first place. Teachers 
vvere frustrated with classroom management and siq)ply problems in a number 
of schools. Teachers also disagreed, by a narrow margin, with principals 
and central office administrators in their ranking of "resistance from com- 
munity" and "general disappointment if there is a failure...." The ad- 
ministrators saw "resistance...." as the greater liability. (See Table 6.) 

Nbst (76 percent) of the respondents reported that their school dis- 
tricts did not provide special incentives for the successful implementation 
of innovations. In those districts where incentives were provided, tlie 
respondents listed (1) pay for attending workshops , (2) summer pay, (3) 
teacher aides, (4) released time^ (5) additional materials, (6) trips for - 
teachers, (7) in-ser\T.ce credit, (8) scholarships, (9) mini-grants for re- 
search, and (10) additional salary. 

We had assumed that a critical element in the process of evaluating an 
innovation prior to adoption would be observing it in operation in another 
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school. Table 7 summarizes responses to our questions about whether or not 
tiie innovations had been observed prior to adoption. In the case o£ IPI, 
most of the respondents (57 percent) reported that they had observed the 
innovation, but in the case of the non-IPI innovation, only 32 percent had 
seen the innovation in operation. Principals and central office administra- 
tors were more likely than teachers to have observed the innovation. 

In a significant number of cases, principals were perceived to prefer 
a limited trial of an innovation prior to adopting it school-wide. Reasons 
listed for preferring a limited trial were: (1) cost (lack of funds for wi- 
der adoption) ; (2) a desire to see if the innovation would work; (3) a de- 
sire to give teachers a choice by involA/ing only those teachers most willing 
to try it; (4) a desire to iron out the "bugs" on a small-scale trial per- 
mitting better control; and (5) a desire to use the trial as a way to train 
teachers to help other teacliers later. Reasons for not preferring a limited 
trial were: (1) confidence in the program; (2) greater ease of adopting an 
innovation scliool-wide rather than in piece-meal 'fashion; (3) lack of time 
for a trial, and (4) the opening of a new school with a totally new program. 

Ihe IPI innovation was adopted for a variety of reasons, such as: (1) 
a desire for an individualized program; (2) dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent program; (3) a desire for a continuous progress program; (4) tlie avail- 
ability of predeveloped materials; (5) perception of the program as a com- 
plete package with detailed plans and staff training included; and (6) per- 
ception of the program as "teacher proof." Recommendations from teachers, 
principals, and superintendents were factors supporting the adoption. Some 
teachers, however, felt that the prognun w;is adopted in their sdiools hccaase 
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TABI£ 7 

Observation Of Innovations Prior To Their Adoption 



Respondents 



IPI INNOVATION 

T - Teachers 

P - Principals 

C - Central Office 
Administrators 

TCrr.'M 

gilER INNOVATION 

T - Teachers 

P - Principals 

C - Central Office 
Adminis trators 

TCT^fAL 



Observation Prior To Adoption 



"Yes' 



Fr. 



49 
31 

li 
101 



21 

9 

13 
43 



(44) 
(86) 

(70) 
(57) 



(26) 
(30) 

(56) 
(32) 



"No" 



Fr. 



(?») 



62 
5 

_9 
76 



59 
71 

10 
90 



(56) 
(14) 

(30) 
(43) 



(74) 
(70) 



(44) 



Total 



111 
36 

50 
177 



(68).- 



80 
30 

_23 
133 



H'=.05; 2df, = 5.991; Idf = 3.841 
**P=.01; 2df, = 9.210; Idf X^^ = 6.635«^ 



T-P 17.647** 
P-C 1.669 

T-C 5.324* * 
T-P-C 22.013** 



T-P 0.023 

P-C 2.759 

T-C 6.097* 

T-P-C 7.579* 
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of a central office mandate. 

The non-IPI innovation was adopted for similar reasons, e.g., desire 
for individualized program and dissatisfaction with present program. De- 
sires for a consistent school -wide program, for an effective program, and 
for a prepackaged program also were cited as reasons for adoption. Recom- 
mendations of support from teachers, principals, and superintendents md 
the influence of IPI also motivated the adoption of the non-IPT innovation. 

Qice an innovation is implemented, to what extent are its process and 
product evaluated? Table 8 summarizes the reports provided of the evalua- 
tions of these innovations. Significantly higher percentages of respondents 
reported evaluations of IPI than the non-IPI innovation, but a majority of 
respondents reported process and product evaluations for both and a majori- 
ty or near majority reported the evaluations as "good" to "extensive" in 
thoroughness . 



TABIii 8 



nVALUATION OF INNOVATIONS 







IPI 


Non-Tl^r 
Innovation 


1. (a) 


Respondents reporting process 
evaluation. 


661 


531 


Cb) 


Respondents reporting product 
evaluation. 


841 


56^5 


2. (a) 


Respondents reporting process 
evaluation who judged the 
evaluation "good" to "exten- 
sive" in coverage. 


S8% 


47% 


Cb) 


Respondents reporting product 
evaluation who judged the eval- 
uation "good" to "extensive" 
in coverage. 


53% 


50% 
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For both innovations, the innovation process was evaluated by informal 
means -- teacher discussions, observations, attitude surveys, and question- 
naires to students, teachers, and parents. Ihe evaluation o£ the product 
depended primarily on acliievement tests (usually standardized tests) and 
attitude measures. Observation and teacher-principal evaluations were also 
used. In a few instances, pre- and post-test comparisons were made and re- 
sults from the program were compared to those from other district programs. 

Respondents who reported that the process had not been evaluated cited 
a variety of reasons: (1) they see no need to do a process evaluation; (2) 
suitable instruments were not available; and (3) there were other pressures 
and no time. In cases where the product had not been evaluated, the rea- 
sons offered were: (1) no standards were available to judge effectiveness; 
or (2) no suitable instruments were available (standardized tests were not 
considered valid for this purpose). 

The question of whether R^D products are in^Jlemented exactly as designed 
by curriculum developers or adapted to locally-perceived needs is an in^Jor- 
tant question that we considered earlier. In answer to our questions about 
this, 65 percent of our respondents indicated that IPI was in^Jlemented 
exactly as recommended. Precisely tile same percentage gave this response 
for the non-IPI innovation. However, some of these respondents qualified 
their remarks as follows: (1) the program was in^Jlemented as recommended 
in the first year but changed in the second year; (2) supplementary materi- 
al was used; (3) the grouping pattern was changed; and/or (4) an alternate 
program was set up for students for whom the IPI program was not suited. 
IVhero respondents reported local adoptions, the clianges made included tlic 
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following: the district (1) also used supplementary material, (2) adjusted 
the time schedule, (3) operated with fewer aides than desirable, (4) did 
not use all the prescribed materials ~- they either were not available or 
were too costly, (5) dianged the record keeping forms, and/or (6) used 
volunteers instead of paid aides. Some teachers reported that changes were 
made because they felt TPI reduced their role to purely mechanical tasks. 
Similar, but often less specific, comments were made about the adoption of 
the non-IPI innovation. 

Observers from 1^5S sought to establish the extent to whicli IPI innova- 
tions had been implemented in the schools. An instrument called Consultant 
Diagnostic Instrument i.e., a checklist of features of each IPI innova- 
tion as developed by its designers were used to record observations of 
IPI in the participating schools. If 90-100 percent of the features were 
observed, the school was judged to have a "Tiigh" degree of implementation; 
from 75-89 percent was rated as "moderate" implementation; below 74 percent 
was judged "low" implementation. Table 9 summarizes the resultant ratings. 



TABLI3 9 

Degree Of Implementation Of Three IPI Innovations 

Degree of Implementation 





High 


derate 


Low 


Total 


IPI Mathematics 


4 


14 


7 


25 


IPI Reading 


3 


8 


6 


17 


IPI Spelling 


4 


1 


6 


11 


TOTAL 


11 C21"^) 


23 C43%) 


19 C36%) 


53 
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Qily 21 percent of the implementations were rated as 'Tiigh'* in adherence to 
the developers' guidelines, but the combined ''high" and "moderate'* ratings 
is sindlar to the percentage (65 percent) of respondents who reported that 
the IPI innovation was inplemented "exactly" as recoinmended suggesting 
that some degree of adaptation is considered inevitable and not significant- 
ly affecting the developers' model. 

However, our concern with getting the optimal payoff from the R^D in- 
vestment represented by such externally-developed innovations suggested 
that degree of implementation was an inportant consideration that we should 
explore in greater depth. If RfjD products are conceived as totally de- 
signed and tested products for intervention into school systems, then im- 
plementation of the products precisely in accord with the developers' recom- 
mendations may be the critical influence nn success or failure. Can de- 
velopers facilitate a high degree of inplementation by functioning in par- 
ticular ways? Are some school districts more predisposed to this kind of 
interface than others? What sorts of operational and attitudinal variables 
are critical here? 

To explore these issues, we correlated the school ratings on degree of 
inplementation of IPI with a number of key variables in the adoption and im- 
plementation phases of the innovation process. Table 10 summarizes a few of 
the relevant correlations. None of the variables investigated were signi- 
ficant in explaining district-to-district variability in level of inplemen- 
tation of IPI. 

Further evidence along the sams lines is apparent from the data on two 
other questions of particular concern to lUiS: liow good viiis the training 
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TABLE 10 

Sajiple Correlations Between Level Of Iirplement^^ion 
Md Selected Vafi^les 



Correlation with Level 
Variable of In^iem^ntation 



of IPI 



Ivho inade the initial thrust for 
adoption of the innovation 
teachers, principals, central 
office administrators , or other 

groups? .,04 

Was the innovation funded wholly 
by the district or jointly by 

the district and another agency? -ly 

Did the staff perceive them- 
selves as adopting or adapting 

the innovatim? ,22 



Should inplementarion be planned 
by an external agency, the dis- 
trict alone, or jointly? .16 
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provided to support the implementation o£ an innovation? Does successful 
implementation need an l?BS-type consultant during tlie first year? Tables 11 
and 12 summarize these data in relation to level of inplementation of IPI. 
The data suggest that satisfaction witli the training provided district per- 
sonnel was somewhat constant across levels of implementation. Similarly, 
the pattern of responses to tlie question of whether successful imjDlementa- 
tion needs an R]3S-type consultant during the first year was the same across 
the tJiree levels of iiiplementation. 

Equally constant across levels of impleii^ntation w^ere attitudes about 
who would make tiie best development team if a district wants to develop its 
own innovative practices for tlie classroom admj.nistrators , a team of 
teacliers, teachers and adjiunistrators , or district personnel in conjunction 
witli an R^D agency. These data are summfirized in Table 13, Regardless of 
which group of scliool personnel was asked the question of whetlier the level 
of IPI inplementation in their distT'ct was low, moderate, or high, tlie re- 
sponses tended to be the saiTie. All rated the principal as the best developer 
for a successful innovation. R§D agencies, working alone or witii district 
persoruiel, were given tlie second highest ratings. Tcachf^rr^ tended to be 
rated last. 

It would seem, tlien, tliat the various attitudinal, planning, and iiiple- 
mentation variables we examined were neitlier significantly related to the . 
degree of iiiplementation of IPI nor lielpful in distinguishing between dis- 
tricts tliat could be rated as high, medium, or low in implementation. 

We suspect, ha'v>fever, that tliese weak findings are attributable to tlie 
measures used and tJie researcli methodolog)^ employed. We would argue most 
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TABLE 11 

Showing The Rating (4 to 1) Of Training Related 
To levels Of Inplementation 



Level o£ 
Imp lemen t at i on 


Rating o£ Training* 


Low 


3.2 


Moderate 


3.5 • 


High 


3.8 



^Training was rated by teachers on a scale 
o£ 1-4 with 4 being "high." 



TABLE 12 

Frequency Responses 0£ Teachers, Principals, And Central 0££ice 
Administrators Regarding The Need 0£ An RBS-T/pe Con- 
sultant For Successful Implementation 0£ An Inno- 
vation During Jts First Year 



Level o£ 
I np lemen t at i on 




Yes 


No 


IXn't Know 


1 

Total 


g 


Teachers 

Principals 

CO. Administrators 


9 
3 
4 


4 
0 
1 


1 
0 
0 


14 
3 
•5 


•a 


Teadiers 

Principals 

CO. Administrators 


31 
9 
8 


0 
0 
0 


6 
1 
4 


37 
10 
12 


5 
3 


Teachers 

Principals 

CO. Administrators 


9 
3 
3 


0 
0 
0 


0 
• 0 
0 


y 

3 
3 


F Total 




79 


5 


12 


96 
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TABLE 13 
Best Development Team 



Teachers ' Ratings 



Level o£ 
Implementation 


1 


2 


3 


Low 


Principal 


R§D 


Teacher 


Nbderate 


Principal 




Teacher 


High 


Principal 


R§D 


Teacher 



Principals' Ratings 



I^vel of 
Implementation 


1 


2 


3 


Low 


Principal 


R§D 


Teacher 


Nfoderate 


Principal 


R§D 


Teacher 


High 


Principal 


R§D 

Teacher 


Teacher 




Central Office Administrators' Ratings 



Level of 
Inplementation 


1 


2 


3 


Low 


Principal 


R§D 


Teacher 


Nfoderate 


Principal 


R§D 


Teacher 


High 
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strongly against interpreting our data to mean that the propositions we for- 
mulated have been disproved. We will say more about these matters in our 
conclusions and appendices. At this point, it would seem useful to summarize 
how we think the data reported here tend to support these propositions in at 
least a general way. 

Sipport for the "single building strategy'* and especially the key role 
of tlie principal pervades the data. Hie principal is rated by virtually all 
personnel as the key person involved in all phases of the innovation process 
aid as the most important individual in determining the success of an inple- 
mentation attempt. iTierefore, of critical inportance are ti^<> change- oriented 
perspective of the principal, his awareness and familiarity v^ith innovations, 
his leadership capabilities in persuading others of the value of a proposed 
innovation, and his skills in managing the change process. It would seem, 
then, that if the change process is to be successful in education, linking 
change agents must focus a considerable portion of their energies on com- 
municating with, training, and providing support "for principals in their 
roles as change managers. 

The data point to some of the areas of school management that requi e 
concerted attention in the programs of linking change agents viho are working 
with principals to support the innovation process. Training for teachers 
and administrators is of major inportance, a priority linking change agen- 
cies tend to recognize. IIo\^;ever, equally important is development of appro- 
priate management strategies that reinforce the rew£?rds of the itir:.ovation 
process and overcome the liabilities. Unless attention is given to teadiers* 
anxieties, organizational tensions created by the cliange process, find concrete 
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operational problems that burden teachers engaged in tlie innovation process, 
innovations will likely be ineffective in implementation and short-lived in 
impact . 

The data also underscore the significance of the political aspect of 
the innovation process. Ihey suggest that innovations tend to be terminated 
rather than maintained after the first few years of trial adoption because 
so little commitment to them has been generated during the initial years. 
Adoption decisions tend to be mde by the principal and a few administrators, 
witli highly selected rather than widespread participation from other groips. 
liqually limited participation characterizes decision-making during the im- 
plementation stage. Although our analysis did not test this directly, it 
would seem reasonable to surmise that lack of strong commitment is the out- 
come, leaving the innovation with few strong advocates to fi^t for it when 
a termination decision is in the offing. 

Our data suggest, then, that innovations fail to have long-term impact 
because tlie innovation process is not adisquately managed. 
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VI- CONCLUSIONS 



This exploratory investigation has provided at least suggestive support 
for the RBS model o£ the innovation process and its difficulties, as de- 
scribed earlier in Section III. The model is, in a sense, two models 
(1) a normative model of the innovation process as we think it should proceed 
if it is to be effective and (2) a descriptive model of the process as it 
does in fact function. The models are in need of further elaboration, and a 
considerable amount of research is needed before they can be validated and 
translated into concrete tools for helping school districts manage the changes 
they are implementing. With this qualification in mind, the models can be 
reviewed here and discussed in tenns of their inplications for practitioners, 
policymakers, and researchers. 

The models describe the innovation process in terms of four stages: 
pre-planning, training and iiiplementation, evaluation, and updating. In the 
normative model, pre-planning should involve needs analysis and implenenta- 
tion analysis how well the innovation relates to district needs, tmat 
outcomes^ are to be expected, and what resources, operational, organizational 
and personnel requirements are needed for successful implementation. In the 
normative model, this is also a phase requiring extensive political activity 

discussion of the proposal and its iuplications with all groups in the 
district having a vital interest in the innovation, and the changes it might 
bring (e.g., teachers^ administrators, school board members, parents, and 
community groups). .This is the point in time when the conmitment of these 
groups to the innovation process can be generated, and this requires their 
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involvBiTient and input. Without such widespread commitment, it is likely 
that the innovation will either fail to win adoption or more likely will be 
terminated after the initial trial period. 

The descriptive model of what actually happens during this pre-planning 
period suggests weaknesses of the process as it actually takes place. Adop- 
tion decisions tend to be made by principals with little consultation or 
discussion with others. Given the day-to-day pressures and problems faced, 
it is small wonder that little needs analysis or in5)lementation assessment 
is done and virtually no planning. The lack of consultation tends to mean 
little political attention to soliciting the kind of long-range support needed 
to sustain the innovation effectively in the implementation period or to 
maintain it when soft funding is terminated. 

RBS would contend that considerably more attention needs to be devoted 
to this stage if problems that crop up in later stages are to be avoided. 
Agencies like RBS that perform the linking- change- agent role need to expand 
their technical assistance roles in this stage and view the informal train- 
ing they provide to principals in this stage to be as critical as the for- 
mal training provided in the next stage. The practitioner must become sen- 
sitive to the critical nature of the groundwork that is or is not laid at 
this point in the process. Policymakers who fund the work of linking change 
agencies must provide the resources needed to expand the technical assistance 
function at this phase in the process. And researchers have a fruitful area 
of investigation to explore, e.g., the precise nature of the relationships 
between various types of technical assistance and future success of tlio in- 
novation process, \Vhat types of political strategies work best in various 
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kinds of school -community contexts? ^Vhat types of needs analyses and in5)le~ 
mentation analyses have what outcomes? Until such research is done, we can- 
not provide practitioners with the kinds of concrete help they need in re- 
lating to externally-produced innovation. 

The second phase of the innoA^tion process, training and implementa- 
tion, is frau^t with major problems in change management. In the normative 
model, training should not only be provided in inplementing the s^:)ecific in- 
structional strategies required by the innovation, but also in handling the 
management needs of the changes required. Along with that training in the 
normative model, linking change agents should be able to provide school dis- 
tricts with technical assistance in creating effective incentive structures 
to support the innovative process. Our data contain a good deal of specific 
information about both the rewards and liabilities in the innovation pro- 
cess perceived by school district personnel. Successful inplementation re- 
quires not only overcoming the initial attitudes of school personnel that 
make them resistant to innovation, but also dealing with the real problems 
those innovations pose for them in performing their jobs in a manner they 
find satisfying. 

Our descriptive model of this phase, however, suggests that although 
RBS-type consultants are frequently used to provide training at this point 
in the process, little of the other kinds of necessary technical assistance 
are provided. And, more often than not, the training provided is tied to 
the specifics of .an innovation rather than to the change process in a general 
way. 

Of all the stages in the innovation process, this training and inple- 



mentation state is given the greatest amount o£ thought by participants in 
th.e process. However, this stage is so fraught with difficulties that it 
would seem to require many times the aJTi>LT:t: of attention it now receives. 
Practitioners are in need of concrete strategies for dealing with such 
m^inagerneiit problems as teacher anxieties, fear of work overload, and the like. 
RBS-type linking di??rige agents need to develop such strategies. And policy- 
makers conc<;mied v;ith the innovation process must provide the funds for ex- 
panded research anci development in this area. Researchers must test out al- 
ternative incentive structures for overcoming resistance to innovations and 
in^lementation problems. We cannot develop concrete strategies on the basis 
of our data. But our data do suggest the specific rewards and liabilities 
perceived by participants in the innovation process, and therefore provide 
a beginning for design of a policy- relevant R§D agenda. 

The third phase of the innovation process, evaluation of the innova- 
tion, provides some further illuatrations of the gaps between the normative 
and descriptive model, but less serious gaps than those indicated for the 
"earlier phases. Ideally, we believe, school districts should have their own 
internal evaluation capabilities and design evaluations of the effectiveness 
of a given innovation to meet their particular needs. According to our 
normative model,, evaluation planning should be done along with planning for 
the inplementation stage and should have equally widespread participation of 
all interested parties. Monitoring feedback should be continuous and find- • 
ings should be available whenever needed. Formal reporting should be tuned 
to meet the district's decision needs. And by the time a decision must be 
reached on termination or maintenance of an innovation, a considerable body 
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of evaluative data should be available on both program inpact and the ef- 
fectiveness o£ various implementation alternatives. 

In fact, however, evaluations are given only minimal attention and the 
kinds of data that should be used to make decisions on termination or oiain- 
tenance are rarely available. Few districts have the internal capabilities 
to conduct program evaluations. They tend to employ external eyaluators. 
According to our data, both process and product evaluations are conducted 
f^enerally. A majority or near majority of respondents rated the evaluations 
as ''good*' to "extensive*' in thorou^iness. However, whether or not flecisions 
cLS to the fate of the innovation are determined by the outcomes of these 
evaluations is anotlier matter, and there is suggestive evidence that such 
data are not significant determinants of decision outcomes. 

iUthough our respondents have generally rated the work of external eval- 
uators as thorough, we; believe that the most satisfactory way to provide 
evaluative data attuned to district needs is to develop internal evaluation 
capabilities. We believe that linking change agents like RBS should provide 
technical assistance to help districts develop these capabilities. There- 
fore, this role must be planned for in the design of technical assistance 
programs, and policymakers must provide the needed resources to permit this 
development. Important research questions involve the relative effectiveness 
of internal and external evaluation approaches and how best to structure an 
internal evaluation function. We would like to be able to make concrete sug- 
gestions to practitioners on hcxv best to do this, but until research findings 
on these questions are forthcoming, we can sirrply argue for the hunches that 
comprise our normative model. 
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In the final phase of the innovation process, the normative model calls 
for use of evaluation findings to update plans i.e., eitlier to termindc'. 
an innovation where it proves ineffective or to revise its inplementation 
where maintenance seems warranted but inprovements are in order. In reality, 
however, our descriptive data suggest that the decision is usually one of 
teimnation rather than maintenance. Md, the data suggest, the basis of 
the decision is usually fiscal when soft monies end the burden to siqjport 
the program is transferred wholly to the district. Innovations tend to be • 
costly. With costs ris a strong point against :in innovation, and few advo- 
cates to fig}it for an Innovation on educational grounds, the decision to 
terminate is almost inevitable. This outcome, however, might not be inevi- 
table if the change process had been managed with more political acumen from 
the outset. 

The implications for practitioners are obvious. 'Ihe precise strategies 
to use, however, are less so, and we have been able to only suggest the kinds 
of factors tlie practitioners must consider and the specifics that Jr^ust be 
investigated by R^D agencies interested in assisting him. 

Before leaving this topic, we would like to offer one policy option we 
believe policymakers should consider and policy researchers should study. 
If termination decisions are tied to the end of the inflow of "soft'' monies, 
mi^t it be possible to develop new foms of fiscal incentives to encourage 
the maintenance of innovative programs? We believe our data support our 
lumch that this is indeed a matter of some significance. 

The small study reported here has not pointed directly to specific, 
concrete strategics to help practitioners relate effectively to externally- 
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developed innovations. We believe an extensive research program will be 
needed before that objective can be met. Our metliodology was designed for 
oxploratorv* purposes largely to help RBS think through its experiences as 
li linking change agent and to suggest, largely from that experience, what 
seenis needed to develop this role more effectively. The empirical study was 
undertaken largely to further that conceptual enterprise: understood in 
that sense, the study was helpful to us. We hope, in some small way, the 
study and the technical appendices help others further work in this vitally 
inmortant area of RtiD activity. 
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APPENDIX A 
STUDY PROCEDURES 

The design and procedures RBS uge^ in this stt^^V of the 
innovation process were selected for theit simpli^^ity , low 
cost, and utility for the purposes rBS ^acj in raind- As in- 
dicated in the body of this report, the research v/^a intend- 
ed to be exploratory rather than definitive. RBs staff 
members had gleaned numerous insight^ from their ^i^id ex- 
perience in the role of linking ch^n^e agents. Tne purpose 
of this effort was to develop these insights and h^^^cHes 
into models of the change process in e^juc^tion. B^th norma- 
tive and descriptive models were of interest. The empifical 
study was. intended to assist us in tl^e development Of theso 
models ~ to checK our insights and gidc^ specifics from the 
experiences of school personnel. 

In planning this study, RBS could haVe chosen ^ny of a 
number of design options. (1) A systematic, ri-go^^o^is, 
hypothesis- testing approach might h^v^ been used, c^llXTxg 
for a carefully selected sample of scl^^ois represeri^^tivo 
of some larger population (s) of schools of some type(s) 
relevant to the innovation process. fo^ instance, schools 
reputed to be high und low in innovations might ^aV^ hcQn 
compared. Or a sample of schools that had impicmonttid IPI 
might have been mat-chcd or comparec] wi*^h ^ control 'Ji'oup of 
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schools that had not implemented IPI. This design would 
likely have called for a larger sample than we could afford 
to study. But even more important, the state of existing 
knowledge on the innovation process did not seem sufficient 
to warrant an hypothesis-testing orientation. We felt more 
exploratory work was needed and that we particularly needed 
a form of investigation that would sharpen our intuitive and 
conceptual model-building. 

(2) A second available option was intensive anthropolog- 
ical field study of one or two districts experiencing the 
innovation process. This option was also rejected. For 
such an effort to be productive, it would require a lengthier 
commitment to the investigation than we were willing to make 
given the specific needs that prompted the study. Even more 
to the point, a case study approach of this kind seems most 
useful for generating insights. Our past field experiences 
had already enabled Us to generate a large number of insights 
Our need at this point was for a research method that would 
enable us to synthesize our insights into conceptual models 
and use empirical data as a sounding board for examining our 
hunches and stimulating their elaboration. 

(3) A third option was to use a survey approach to get 
a large enough number of respondents to provide a broad 
enough sounding board, but not to attempt the kind of 
rigorously controlled survey analysis described in option 1. 
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The RBS network of schools provided us with easy access to a 
large enough number of schools to meet our needs. Even more 
critical from our perspective, use of this network enabled 
us to query school personnel in the very districts whose ex- 
periences had been the basis of our hunches and model-build- 
ing. Therefore, these were precisely the people we needed to 
question to check and expand our insights. If we had been 
interested in hypothesis-testing^ we might have been con- 
cerned about the representativeness of these school districts 
— for if they represented any population of schools it was 
only the population of schools linked to RBS, not a popula- 
tion of generalizable research concern. We therefore want 
to underscore the makeup of the school districts in our study 
and make certain that there is no misunderstanding about 
sampling or study design. 

The design option, coupled with resource limitations, 
somewhat determined the data-gathering procedures that v/ere 
feasible. Given the number of districts, the number of per- 
sonnel in each district who would serve as respondents, and 
the time limitation for the study, the most intensive approach 
possible was a combination of written questionnaires, oral 
interviews, and classroom observation. 

Reliability concerns were somewhat eliminated by the com- 
binat n approach used. Questionnaire and interview responses 
were used together. The previously-completed questionnaires 
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were in the hands of the interviewers when thoy spoke with 
the respondents. Many of the interview questons returned to 
items covered in the questionnaire — for repetition and for 
elaboration. Inconsistencies in responses would therefore 
be apparent immediately. 

We were more concerned about insuring the validity of 
our instruments and therefore conducted a systematic valida- 
tion study of items included in. the research. The content 
validity of the study instruments was determined by using a 
panel of nine judges. The panel included judges representa- 
tive of the three groups who would be responding to these 
instruments. It included four teachers, tv/o principals, and 
two central office administrators who were experienced with 
innovati6n. In addition, the panel included one expert on 
ACP who had not been involved in the development of the in- 
struments . 

The ACP expert provided a narrative evaluation of the 
instrument. Other members of the jury received copies of 
the instrument guide and a validity scale for indicating 
judgments of the validity of each item. For a copy of this 
validity scale, see Appendix C. Each judge independently 
evaluated each item and expressed his judgment of that item 
as "valid," "not valid," or of. "doubtful validity." The 
"doubtful validity" response was to be used in cases whore a 
judge was uncertain about the item's validity. Comments 
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about each item could be entered in spaces provided in the 
validity scale. 

Instructions to the judges indicated that the instrument 
was designed "to gather information about factors that relate 
to effective implementation of classroom innovations." They 
were told also that the instrument was to be administered to 
teachers, principals, and central office administrators who 
have been involved in the implementation of one or more in- 
novations in their school districts . 

Ten criteria were specified for use in judging the valid- 
ity of each item: 

1. The item relates to the research objective. 

2. The respondent possesses the knowledge and information 
required by the item. 

3. The iteru is unambiguous. 

4. The item is riot a leading question. 

5. The item is not loaded with social or professional 
desirability. 

6. The alternative responses show a reasonable range of 
variation . 

7. The item is sufficiently inclusive. 

8. The type of foLiii (opcn-end, closed end) of the item 
is appropriate. 

9. The item does not demand sensitive material that the 
respondent may res is t revealing. 

10... In relation to the other items, the position or order 
of the item is logical. ^ 
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The original instrument containe<.=*. of 63 itens, 

including suggestions. The responses of ' eight judges ' 
who completed the validity scale &i-e sunimati^g^ below: 

- 14 items rated valicf all e^^ht judges 

- 22 additional items rated val^'^ seven judges 

- 13 additional items rated val^^ by gix judges 

In all, then, 49 items were judg- '-^^ six or more of 
the eight judges. If the accept utoff p^i^t was four 

or more judges, then the entire instrument cq^^^j be consider- 
ed valid, s- all 63 items were rated val^^^ least 
four or mor:r ges. 

The "not valid" and "doubtful valf^ity j-ggponses can 
be summarized as follows: "Not valid" ^^^^•igs were few in 
number. Only six items received any ra^^^^^^s Qf "j^ot valid." 
In each case, only one judge out of the eigh^ gave a "not 
valid" rating. No item received more than qj^^ „^^^ valid" 
rating. However, 45 items received some ^ati^^gg of "doubt- 
ful validity," i.e., the judge was uncer^air^ whether the item 
was valid or not. These ratings we're distrij^^^^^ follows: 

- 23 -'tems rated "doubtful vali'^^^V" by one judge 

- 14 items rated "doubtful vali'^^^V" by two judges 

- 12 items rated "doubtful vali'^^^V" by three 

judges 

At this point, changes in the wordi*^? ^ncj arrangement 
of items wore made in order to ovorconitJ ^he q^Jes Lions of 
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validity raised by the panel. The revised instrument was 
then discussed with the interview team. After practicing 
with it/ additional questions were raised about wording and 
also about the length of the interview. Several items were 
already in a format suitable for use in a questionnair^V'^ 
Consequently/ the interview inventory was split into two in- 
struments: a questionnaire and an interview schedule. All 
items were cross-matched to the original instrument and no 
additions or substantial changes were made. These two in- 
struments v/ere used to collect the data in the field study. 

It should be noted that the ori ginal single interview 
inventory was used in the validity study whereas the field 
research used two instruments derivecl from the original 
interview, i.e., the questionnaire and final interview 
schedule. No additional validity study was undertaken to 
establish the validity of these final instruments. However, 
RBS docs not view this as a serious problem. The changes 
made between validation and finaJ study were largely minor 
wording changes and reorganization of the instrument dividing 
it into two distinct instruments. Since the essence of 
content J^-adity is the judgment that the items in the in- 
strument wij.1 elicit responses relevant to the stated pur- 
poses of the research, and the substance of the items is the 
same in the original and final instruments, RBS has premised 
its procedures on the assumption that the validation still 
holds. 
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In summary, the RBS instruments were validated by a pro 
cedure using a panel of judges representative of the respon- 
dent groups to whom the instruments would be administered. 
The criterion used in accepting the validity of an item was 
that four or more of the eight judges had to have rated the 
item as valid. Using that criterion, all items and subitenis 
were judged valid. However, to improve further the validity 
of the instruments, minor revisions in wording were made to 
take into account the questions raised by the judges. To 
solve anticipated problems related to the length of the in- 
strument, it was divided into two separate instruments for 
the field research: a written questionnaire and an interview- 
inventory. Since the interviews were held after the com- 
pleted questionnaires were reviewed by RBS staff ^nd inter- 
viewers, and required the respondents in a number of places 
to elaborate on the responses they had given in completing 
the questionnaires, this procedure provided some degree of 
a test of reliability as well. 

The reader is referred to Appendices B and C for copies 
of the original interview inventory, the validity scale, and 
the final instruments. 

In addition to the questionnaire and interview inventory 
the GDI (Consultant Diagnostic Instrument) was provided to 
field observers to insure systematic assessment of tt)o icr-^o 
number of implcmen La tic requirements RBS formulated for each 
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IPI program. In retrospect, we believe the instrument it- 
self to be highly useful and effective for our purposes, but 
we suspect tliat the use of the scores in our analysis may 
have bean inappropriate. Instead of collapsing the raw 
scores into high, medium, and low category ratings for each 
school, we might have learned more from our data if we had 
used the raw scores themselves and had greater variance to 
a^^lyze. 

The techniques used in the data analysis were chosen 

f 

for ease of interpretation by an audience of readers . expect- 
ed to include large numbers uninitiated in advanced statisti- 
cal approaches. Most of the analysis, then, involved fre- 
quency distributions, percentages, ^md means. Other tech- ^ 
niques, however, might have yielded additional insights. 

One of the most significant yields of this study, in 
our estimation, was its contribution to helping us formu- 
late a research agenda for the continued study of the inno- 
vation process. In Apperxdix J, we consider this agenda and 
possible designs for its exploration. 
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AJ'I'I'.MIilX l! 

Al :i ' I NNOV A I ION AWA HLMl INVLNrOKY (AIAI) 



Ihi:, instrurm-nr i ...r. i jnecr tc- cdhlc ACP tic-|d siaU tn .j.. I hur i n f orm.i I i o.. 
cit.uut fact.T', th..t rol jte ro effective implementation of cldr.r,room i nnovu- 
tions. Tf^e AIAI is La^ed upon the propositions contained In tfio re'.e/jrch 



design. 



Ir.e AIAI is pi." ...•nfcd in tfu- tornw.t tlu.l ib usod by ACI ' tield M.-iff. :.in..> 
th.i1 form..! i-. i.>r c^-ito-n.. i hor i ruj purpuM!-.. only, ■> m.jp is needed to dispL.y 
the reUition tHrlwouTi i foms in Hif AIAI .uuJ tl,c prc,p< i 1 i orr . t fiomso 1 v... . ' 
Ihis map i'. pr.,.vidud in o se-Jiun lluil f..l!ow, Ific AIAI. 

lMod.;e note thu t d list of five innov.jtiuns is used for many quesMons. Fhe 
.ormat for many questions, then, is repeated five times under actual field 
conditions. The format that we provide in this report shows the question 
format just^.).'ict' raffier than be repetitious, 
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ACP iNNOVATION AWARtNLSS INVENTORY 



iruynlo F civAjr ds K(!'Jedrch Director 
,dw«jrd Behrmari , 1' i e I d Coni.u I f jn1 



ADMiNI^TERINn \ .}R CHANOL' PROGRAM 
.>jnfor'd femkin, l.iir'octof 
Mary M". Grown, Deputy Director 



RLl^LARCfi l-OR BLTTLR .SCHOOLS, INC. 
oburt G. Scanluri, f-xucj ti ve Director 



NC)V.^mbr?r '^0 , 1973 



(j yiKVI b!W {Tu br nmd to fi{:.b]X)ndmt: btj uUt^vn:u)&i] 



"A j i:M:, w(.» .if»i Jij.Iyjnij wli.i I h. »ris wIujii i l.i-.',- 
I (HUTi i nn- A'.j I i oo'. ,ir o i nl r cxiuced in '.(.Im;< > I . W<.» 
hcjpe tu leurn frujn your exper i encui.^ jnd Ihus 
moke this process or change better understood 
by other educators. 

We have identified bomo propositions and want 
\o seu whd1 your experience fells about fhom, 
Where we use a' ferm in j special way we wi II 
offer you an explanation." 

(TAe {^ctloioing cui int/ioducto^y qaution. We oAz Zntojiutzd In a gAOM 
deXoAm^ nation oi) hoio tiio, dAj^tnlcX ^ ^tnuctan,^d. ) 

I. "Which f^rg^ni /..jf I : T) srructure besi character i i^es the leadership in the 



/ / S i nfj I e super i ntendency 

/ / Dud! super i ntendency (business manager reports to board) 

/ / Decentralized school district 



/ / Ofher 



^ )h ¥: 

^Rzad c*ie r/ucitcon to tk^ >^e6pondeKLt and {^ottavo-up mXk p/iobing que^ti^on^. 
Be 4cvte to dejjaie uyidviLinzd tojim. ) 

2. "In your experience, who in the district has the best currofit information 
about various i nnovat ions available to school ? Rank your responses in 
the order of most knowledgeable." 



; NAME 


POSITION* 


1 . 




2. 




3. 




4. 




^. 





Teacher Cen;fral Office Administration 

Principal Indicate the title of 

Instructional Specialist the position 
Curriculum Specialist 



i 
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(Read tlit p^vbing qaz^tion. ] 

"How do yuu L'bt.jif] i n t L)r mtj t i on regar d iny ttui iypi?!i t>f i nfiovri i i un*. thul .uc 



^ ^ ^ 



[Tlvu ctm >^c('ittc^6 to {^undlng oAAongmtnt^ and school booAd ddcXAiuM 
t^^e/ie ctciii'ti^uum innovojtioYU> oJiz 6e.mg {^on. adoption, ^ptmzvitcutLon , and 
moA^yitznanct . Vou 6koutd t/iy to locate booAd tntnuuteA^^^o/L school ycoA 
1973-74 piiAhap6 Ap/U£. o/i Uaij /973 and 6choot ytan. 1972-73 -- piin- 
hap6 Ap^lt on May /972. -.ut thz pn.opo6zd .Lnnovat^on6 and tht appn.opn.ia.tz 
Inf^onjnation (^on eac/i aiyuvatxon. I({ you a/iz imablz to obtain boand 
ruinutu, -6ee thtn,z t^ another. iMy {flh. you to obtcUn tha Ayi{^omatA,on. 
Thz buAinz66 managzA may be thz admtyiUtkdJtdn, loho can bz thz mo6t he^p^uJ^. 
to you. ) 

"We are trying to ledrn about decisions to adopt , imp I ement , and/or ma i ntdi n 

Idssroom i nnovat ions in your district. It would be helpful if we can I i L»t 
some of the innovations considered by your district and then see if we can 
describe whaf happened/' 

[Comptztz ChoAt 3A on nzxt page. ) 
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o 
3 

C 

a 

or 



O 



4. 



4. 



(Rearf the. statejmnt to t/ic Mi^ponda^vt f^on aack innovation tiMad.) 



\ II' I i j ! I i I 'II 10 
lu' i fn[u>r f .m I , I ! |U)* 

On d L,cale 



ion i-.i.Ki-. .iruJ i rnp h wtu'f) 1 , 1 1 i(jn pKifuiiiKi i'. 
i h U\ p Um-.i^ iu i (J(^ u'. Willi llu- i n 1 1 )r m.» t i rc.jtiir.Ml 
• select the M vo i nnovci I ioni.. which fiove boi'n 

0-4, rate the power ot fhojie who participaled in the aduplion 
lannino of the i mn lpmpnt;:^tr nn 



decision and planning of the implementation,'* 



1 nnova t \on 


Adopt 
Decision 


( 1 ) 


(2) 


(3) 


Power f-^ati ng 
(0-4) 






d 








b 








c 








d 








0 










f 








q 








UOnS U 1 1 r.lf ! } 

Scr V i ctj 


1 rup 1 ement 
P 1 ann i ng 


a 








b 
















d 








e 








/ J s • ^^^^^ 5 

/ / Uoc'o K,nt)w 


f 


















Adopt 
Dec i s i on 


a 








b 








c 








d 
















f 
















Con:_.u ( tdii h 




a 








Imp 1 ement 


b 








/ / Yes 


r nning 


c 








/~7 No 




d 










e 








/ / Doe. 




f 








rvfiow 




g 









Legend: 

d-Teacher ) 
b'=Pr{ ncipal (s) 

c=Central Office Administration- 
d=Teachers Organ i ;:at ion 
e=Commun i ty/Parents 
f -Commun i ty/ I n l erest .Gr oups 
g-Other (explain) 



( 1 ) =Who Participated 

(2) =How Many 

(3) =Number of persons who actually 

implemented the innovative practice;, 
but did not par I" icipr?te in the 
adoption and planning of the imple- 
mentat i on . 

(Ub[, OK WHEN RESPONDENT DOLS NOT KNOW) 
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5. 



(Read thz 6tatcfmkit to thz n^z^pondz^vt {^on. zack Innovcition ta^tzd.) 



"Did you seo in ube prio» to mjkintj the odnplitjn 

(iniiiixX. namz o/J Innovation] 

dec i si on?" 



/ / Ye<5 



/ / No 



/ / Does Not Know 



('.), (Read t/ie 6tat. ^znt to thz KOJ^pondzYit ^on. tack A^nnovation tUitzd.] 

"In this item we dre attempting to ascertain the extent and nature of the 
evaluation prior to the adoption decision, I will ask you some questions 
'jbout. each I i s fe»d i nnovai ion. " 



• INNOVAnON 


WAS 1 r 

1, VALUATION 


liUILI ULSCIvMIM |{;N 01 Ifil, LVALUATION 




/~ Yes 




/ / No 

/ / Does Not 
Know 
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/. (Read tkc 6 tuttdmci^it to tht /lOApond^nt (^on tack innovation ll^i^d.) 



'* i n Ihi . '\\rw w«> .»( n i n I i?ri.v J od in «j',c.(»r I ri i n i (vj wh.jl jx^r '.i./n f ) or fjroui* n\ 
people v:an bv iduni it iud u'-> nuk .j \he inlMal lhrui:',t in yoltiny ^ilO inrnjv.j- 
Mon adtjpted by the school or ^rnooi diblTic^. I wi 11 usk you v.omu fjuesi ion- 
about each lib led innovation," 



i 

INNOVAflON 


( 1 ) 


(2) 


(i) 


THINGS WHK H THI Y DID IN THL 
INITI/L THi;UST 













( 1 ) Forma I Ho I u 

d^'Teacher 
b=Pri nci pal 

c=Central Oft Jmi n i strator 

d=Teachcr ( •. 3 uj f !'-n i 2dt i ■ >n 
e=Communi t y/ ! f> ! tjrtj^ i Groups 
f=Other (i^xplcjiri in '-'Ih i ngt. . . . " 
locat io'"'' ^ 



(?) Adoption for School (Yehi/No) 

(3) Adoption for School District 

(Yes/No) 



8. (Read th^ 6tcUme,yit to tho. /lOApondeyit ^o/i ^ach innovcutton tUto^d.) 



"in planning- the adoption of the innovation, did an outside group, who was 
completely know .edgeab le of the innovation^ work closely with a staff from 
within the district? We will answer this for each listed innovation." 



INNOVATION 



RESPONSE 



/ / Yu'; / / No 



/ / (Joes No|- Know 



If yc, bri fitly dtjscr ibo wtiat the oulv. ido nrtjut) did. 



7. 



9. (Read tliz ^taXmznt to tiiz /LeJ>pond(int""f^o/L eacfi innovcuUon lutad.] 

"In planning ^he implementation of the InnovaMon did an outside group, who 
A'js completely know ledc]eab I e of the innovd1io:s work closely with j *>lcj1f 
trom within the di'..trict? We will unswer thib ior each li'jted i nnovo I it;n." 



INNOVATION 


RESPONSE , ■ 


: ■ 

■ V 

? 


/ / Yes / / No / / Does Nol Know 

If yes, briefly describe what fhe outside group 
did. 







^ ^ 



10. (Read t/ie btixtajmnt to iht /Ld^^pondtnt (^oK zach InnoKJoXlon tUtdA.) 

"A r.umber of f'jcfors may or may not have been related to the imp lemental iori 
of innovative pructices with v-'-ich you have generally been involved. Please 
indicate whether or not you can associate any of these factors with the 
classroom innovations currently in use in your school or school district. 
We will consider each listed innovation.*' 



INNOVATION 



FACTORS 



a . Externa I Pressure 



/ / Yes / / No / / Does Not Know 

If yes, explain briefly. 



b . I nterna I Tens i on 

/ 7 Yes / 7 No / 7 Does Not Know 
If yes, explain briefly. ' 
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a. 



INNOV^I lt)N 


f'AClOKo 




c. fYevvoub dimosphere of change • 

/ 7 Yes / / No /~7 'Joes Not Know 
If yes. explain briefly. 




d. Outside export witK a positive image 

/ / Yes / / No / / iJoes Not Know 
If yes. explain briefly. 







^ ^ ^ 



I I. (Read t/ie qu(i^-tion to thz Ke^pond^rX and ^oJUo(A)'ap i^uMi KUpon^e. aate.QO^*cleA . 

"Innovations ore developed by school districts. To give the innovation the 
greatest chance. > for success, the district uses staff in different ways. Which 
staff ui^es give the greatest chances for success for a home-deve^opod innovd- 
fion? Here we M rank the possibilities."' 

a. classroom teacher working alone 

b. teacher-administrative committee 

c. research and development ageiicy 

d. teacher committee intra-di strict 

e. teacher committee inter-district 

f. teacher committee within a single school 

g. other (specify) 

h. unable to respond 

^ ^ 
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9. 



|v. (Read thz qu^^tion and ^acoh^d iht ^^pon^di^.] 

"Describe the participatory roles that you believe are important in adcjplion 
decisions. Who (i.e.. Central Office Admi n i s I rator , Teacher, I'arent, 
Principal, etc.) should play those roles indicated?" 



F'AKTICIPATORY ROLE 


BY WHOM 































^ ^ ¥. 



15. (Read «t/ie qaQj^tioYi to tliz ^iz^pondtnt. cut all po66lblz, Viy oac 
tkt Innova-Uoyu p^zvlouA^ly tUttd. Hqaz thz kzy idza u adaptation. ) 

"What innovations are currently in use and: have been in use for a year or 
more? Please cite the innovation and indicate whether and in what ways 
they have been adapted to your school (s)." 



INNOVATION 


ADAPTED* 


WAYS THEY HAVE BEEN ADAPTED • 

































Yes 
No 

Does Not Know 
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10. 

14a. IHcAe tkz inttnUon ^ to a^dQAtain tht Uval oi Involvmtfvt oi ^e- 
^pondawU ijohzn an InnovcUion aj> adoptzd {^OK a ^IyiqIz School. Raad 
tkt quQ^tion to tht ^(i6pond<Lnt and 6tz li ijou can fliLt iUm to 6tfiKct 
ont o(i tlur catiiLju^uQ^^ AUu 6nA(! to IoWj(a)-up loi Ch pnobing ({Uca 
tioni to Ch(L Kii^pondznt. ) 

"What influence do you have, in general, on innovation adoption decibioni. f 
just one school?" - :v. 





~7 


strong Influence 


/_ 


J 


Moderate Influence 


/ 


/ 


Some Influence 


/_ 


_/ 


Little or no Influence 


/ 


/ 


Don ' t Know 



14b. (Read t\iz pKoblng quution.) 

"Who coniTols how much influence you can exert?" 



F'LRSON OR GROUP 


HOW DO THEY CONTROL YOUR 1 '.vlFLUENCt? 
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14c. (Read i/ie p^ob^ng quution to thz ^upondznt.) 



"V^hot are the most impurtdnt things Ihdt you general ly do to influonco the? 
jdoption decision?" 



^ X- X- 

15a. (He/ie tliz ^ntzntion to oMcQAJjain the Izvzl o^ tnvolvejfmnt >^e- 
6pondzyit;^. W/ien an innovation adopted ^OK mo^z than om school, 
^zad the quution to the Kz&pondmt and have hujn ^eZect om o^ the 
aategohA.(i6. AZao be -ia/te to ^ottooo-up uuXh the p^obtng que^stion.) 

"What influence do you have, in general, on innovation adoption decisions 
v/hen more than one school is involved?" 

/ / Strong In-^luence 

/ / Moderate Influence 

/ / Some ! nf I uence 

/ / Little or No Influence 

> 

/ / Don*t Know 
13b. (Read' tkz p^obtng question to the ^e&pondent.) 

"What are the moL»t important things thai you g'inerally do to influence;i fhe 
adoption decision?" 



^ ^ ^ 
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12. 

16a, (He^e tliz intoyition ^ to cu>cQAXcUn thz txtznt OjJ Iniluzncz Kz- 

^pondejoi^ ivhzn a dzdO^Zon about lAjkztkoA on. not to continuz an Innova- 
tion Aj> b^ng madz. Rzad tl^iz question to thz nz6pondznt and havz fUm 
6zlzct onz 0(5 thz aatZQ0Klz6, At6o, {^oltou)-up voitk tliz probing 
question to thz KZ6pondznt.] 

"What influence do you have, in general, on ongoing implementation decisions?" 



/ 


/ 


strong Influence 


/ 


/ 


Moderate influence 


/ 


/ 


Some Influence 


/ 


/ 


Little or No Influence 


/ 


/ 


Don't Know 



16b. (Read thz pnob^j^g question to thz A.z6pondznt.] 

"What are the most important things you generally do to influence the decision? 



¥r ^ ^ 

17a, {HzAZ thz Intzntion l6 to osceAtaln thz zxtznt o^ A.z6pondznt' 6 Zn^luzncz 
u}hzn a dzcUton ^ bztng madz KzgoAdLng lahzthzfi oK not to maU^ntcUn an 
Innovation. Rzad thz question to thz A.Z6pondznt and havz htm 6ztzct 
onz 0(5 tliz catzgontz^. kUo ioUiq\a-[ip ukth thz pA.obing question to 
thz Kz^pondznt. TkU quz6tton tb {^oK pntnctpats and tzachzJU only. ] 

'What influence do you have, in general, on maintenance decisions?" 



/ / Strong I nf I uence 



/ / Moderate I nf I uence 

/ / Some Influence 



/ / Little or no influence 

../ / Don't Know 
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13. 

(7b. "What- influence do you have on maintenance decisions for your ^>cflool? 

/ / S frciruj I nf I ucnc(j 

/ / Modurotcj I nl I uenc.o 

/ I Some I nf I uence 

/ / Little or No Influence 

/ 7 Don^ \ Know 
17c. (Read tkd jj^obcng Que^-tton ^he fi^]:iondQj^tA 

''Whaf are rhe must important things fhat you do lo influence deci'nurv^?" 



^ * * 

18. [WViz OLiA uUt^ition 16 to {^ind ouX \Mhcut kind n.Q,ci60M admiyii^iAaton^ 
and -teac/teis qlvq, {^ok adoption decXi^on^, We o/te xn;t2AUtzd In tko^Q. 
innovcition!> tkat, kavo. been Ido^nJU^ilo^d. Rzad thu 6tjcutiimQ.irt to tho. . 
Ae6pondeat and -6ee uou can goX kim to pKovldo. a ^.e^pon^e io^i ^ack 
0|J ^Iv^ lnnovcutio^V6 that you /iciue f^ound In oie ^n -t/ie school di^tn^icX. ) 

''Innovations are adopted for a v. ety of reasons. i wi I I mention the in- 
novations which you and your colleagues have cited earlier and will ask you 
whaf reasons you believe supported the adoption decision. If you are un- 
certain or feel rhcit you are guessing, pass on the innovation." 



INNOVATION 


REASONS 















^ ^: 
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. 14. 

IS.'}. (Read the ^toutmznt and p^ziznt tkz optiovih to tkz n.Q^pond^}flt. FoUou)- 
up mtk £/te pn.obing qu(i6tion.] 

"lypiccJily, i)cU)r() (Jo<:;dinc] on ddo|)Mnq .in innovdiion, your f]onor/i( \in)\(it cncc 
tt-r seeing. \ \]c innuv,jlion in use ir. 

/ / S ^^ong 

/ / Moderate 

/ / Haye No Preference 

1 9b. (Read the: pn.obiiig quution. ] 

"Please cite the basis for your response above." , 



»f K K 

20d. (Read tlia quutton to thxuJiQh^pundent. FoU.ou}-up tMith probing 6tatcjne.yit6.] 

"Uo you believe thdt' you lack special skills and competencies needed in order 
to adopt an innovation?" 



/ 


/ 


Yes 


/_ 


_/ 


No 


/ 


/ 


Does Not Know 



20b. (Read the probing ^t€itmtnt.] 

"Cite those ••.kills and competencies which you believe are needod and for whal" 
role functions." 



SKILLS, LFL. 


ROLL t-UNCilON!. 
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SKI 11.:;, I ic. 


(^OLL fUNCTIOM^) 


















- 






■ ■ .. 











X- X 



21a. (Read tWd quution to thz n.upondtyvt, Fottou)-up toitk thz pn.obing 

"Do you bel ieve that you need special skills and competencies to implemeni 
an innovation?" 



/ 


/ 


Yes 












/ 


/ 


No 




/ 


/ 


Does Not Know 





21b. (Redrd thz pn.obing ^toutmznt,] 

"Cite those skills and competencies which you believe are needed and for 
what role functions." 
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j tsMi- 

SKILLS, im,.- 


iXULt rlilNCI lUIN.i ... 






: : 





























' • )f Jf K 

22a. (Reacf tk^ que^tioyi to thz Ke^pondmt and ^ottoiA)-ap u)ith p/ioblng qaeJ^tian. ) 
"[Jo you desire training to acquire some of these skills and competencies?" 



/ 


/ 


Yes 


/ 


/ 


No 


/ 


/ 


Does Not Know 



22b. [R^ad tlie pfiobing queJ^tion to thz n.eApondznt, ) 
"What kind::, of. Irdining arid for whd I funcfions?" 



TYPE Of FKAININt. 


• ■ UO.LL f UNCniON!. 












\<n\ I I UNCI \ ()H\ 



I I I 

^ ^ ¥ 

23.' (Read tkz qu^^tion to thz ^Upond^nt. Fotloto-up m,th mting ^MtAuc.tioyi6. ) 

"Are continuous training sejssions being conducted during the imp I omen 1 a 1 i on 
of the innovjfive classroom practice? We will answer thic. for each li'^led 
innovation." 



INNOVATION 


RESPONSE 




a. / / Yes / / No / / Does Not Know 


b. If yes, on a scale of 0-5, rate the qual- 
ity of the training. 

Rating 



it- if 7f 



24a. (Kead tlin qad^^tion to thd /iit^poyide.yvt and f^otZoiJO-up {AXiXh '^/lobA^ng quiLMion.) 

"How well has your pro-service education provided you with the competence 
needed to get classroom innovation into your school?" 
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/■ 


~7 


Good 


L 


J 


f.iii 


L 


17 





l_ I Doe'j Not Know 

24b. (Read tiiz \o>iobh\o^ qu.^tionA 

"In what ways has it not prepared you?" 



^ ^ ^ 



v!i)d. (f?e.ad t/ici r/uei.tton to tkz K(>^pondznt and {^ollotA}-up with tkz pn,ob>Lng 
quz^tion. ] 

"How well has your pre-s^rvice education provided you with the competence 
needed to get classroom innovaMon into the schools of your district?" 



/ 


/ 


Good 


/ 


/ 


Fai r 


/" 


T 


Poor 


/ 


/ 


Does Not Know 



25b. (Read tkz p^bing qaeAtion.) 

"In what ways has it not prepared you?" 



* ^ ^ 
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:i9, 

26a* (Read thz quution to thz KUpondunt and iollo\^)'H:p mMi thz probing 
quution, ) 

•*How well has your pre-service education provided you with the competence to 
implement classroom innovations?" 



/ 


/ 


/_ 


_/ 


/_ 


_/ 


/ 


/ 



26b- (Read tliz probing qaa^pion.) 

"in what ways has it not prepared you?" 



» » ^ 

27a, (Read tiiz quoAtioyi to the ^t6pondznt. FoZZoio-up uUXh thz pxohlng 
AJt6tAiLctLoyu • ) . ^ • 

"Does successful implementation of a classroom innovation need an RBS-type 
consultant during its first year?" 

rj Yes 

/~7 No 

' / / Does Not Know 

27b, (Read qu^tLoyu 27b and 27c U thz >i^pondznt ha^ arut^^zd "no" In 27a.) 
"Do you generally need help of any kind during the first year of implementation?" 

/~7 Yes 

/~7 No 

I / Does Not Know 
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20. 

27c. (Read tlia pnxfblng 6tcutmzYit ii thz KUponddyit hat anti^oAzd "y2J>" in 27b.) 

"Please indicate the type of help you would like to have during the f i r^t 
your of im[) It^nion Idt ion," 

TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 



■K ^- -K 

28a. (We oAd tAtjing hzA^z to cu> zojutcuin thz lUnd6 a^tU^tancz that an R8S~ 
pe (^izld coyi6uLCayit can pn.ovldz. Rzad thz qaeAtion and compZztz 
z accompanying choAt. ) v.- 

"What kinao of help do you need from an RBS-type field consultant during the 
first ytaar of implementation? Please limit your responses to six areas of 
support." 

' TYPE OF ASSISTANCE NEEDED 



2^ 
4. 



5. ] 

6. ij: 

28b. (Read tht ttatamznt and qazMion to fio^pondznt. ¥oiZou)'ap iMiXh thz 
nzxt 6tatzmznt: ^^Plza^i^z 6tatz thz Azaj>on^ {^on. you/i an^u)^.") 

"An innovation can be adopted and implemented by means of planning done by^ 
persons from uutbide the school district, persons within the school districf 
or jointly (i.e., persons from outside working closely with persons from 
within the school district.) Which, in your experience, ha*j generally been 
associated with successful implementation." 

/ / Planned Externally 

/ / Planned I nterna I ly 
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2\. 

/ / Planned Jointly 

/ / -Does Nut Know 

/ / Other (explain) 



2Bc. (Read X/ie probing ^toutmzYvt tx) ihz Kupondmt.) 
"PiQdse state the reasons for your answer." 



29a. (Read tiit ipivuuz to thz KOMpondznt, cltz thz optLons and ^ottoiA)-up mXh 

"Typically, before mo'Ofing to school-wide adoption, the principal's preference 
to try it i.n a few classrooms was '''' 

/ y Strong 

/ / Moderate 

/ 7 Total ly Absent - * 
29b. (Read tkt probing question.) 
"What is the basis for your response?" 



^ ^ ^ 
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22. 

30. (He/ie cue oaz tn.ying to obtcuin zvaZcLoution InionmXlon {^Kom thz ctz&6/ioom, 
school, and 4>chool dutnlcX. Read thz 6tatme,yvt to tkz KUpondznt. ] 

I f possible, please provide us with the i nformation we are seeking. We 
would like to compile data on the evaluation activities in your class, 
school 'or school district as they relate to the classroom innovative prac- 
tices cited earlier.'* 



1 NNOVAT 1 ON 


TYPE OF 
EVALUATION 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
OF TYPE OF EVALUATION 


DEGREE OF 
THOROUGHNESS 




Process 




/ /Extensive 




/__/ Yes 




/ / Good 




/ 1 No 




/ / Moderote 




/ / Does 
Not 
Know 




/ / Fair 
/ / F^oor 



¥: ¥; ^ 



31 . (Read thz ^tatmz^vt and compZdtz tiiz ahanX. U6z tho6z innovations L4)kich 
we/LC cUtzd QxinLLeA.] 

'*Please cite those reasons which are most responsible for the failure to 
evaluate the 'novations." 



INNOVATION 


REASON FOR FAILURE TO EVALUATE 


IS EVALUATION 
PLANNED? 




Process 


/ / Yes 
/ / No 










Product 


/ / Does Not Know 



Jf )f 



' 32a. {Read tkz qaUtion to the, KZ6pondznt and ioJUioijo-wp mXk thz probing 
quQJition. ) 

"Does your school district provide incentives, other than maximizing student 
learning, for you to achieve successful implementation of innovative class- 
room products?" 

/ 7 Yes' / 7 No / 7 Does Not Know 
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32b. (Read i/ic probing quoAtion to tkz Ko^pondznt li 32a 
"What incentive^ are provided?'* 



¥r ¥: ¥: 



.33. (In i/ie ^otioiA)ing -Utm^ M;e o/ie cuttmpting to obtcUn tzach2A /inApoyUie^ 
to a numbeA 'bpzcixZatLon, When nece^^oAi/ tAy to {^oxcz thz n.z- 
6pondc.^it to ^oldct onz Oj{ thz optLoyi&.) 

a. *'Peop Itj who talk about innovtions don't really understand problems 
of working in a classroom." 



/ / Agree Strongly 



/ / Agree 



/ / Di sagree 



/ ^/ Disagree Strongly 

'*Tho problem of American education is that it has not been concerned 
with innovation until the past few years." 

/ / Agree Strongly 



/ / Agree 



/ / Di sagree 



/ / Disagree Strongly 

"It is futile to introduce innovations in schools because they are 
usually cancelled or . lose their funds without a good explanation." 



/ / Agree Strong ly 



/ / Agree 

I / Disagree 

/ / Disagree Strongly 
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24. 



"I think that the coming years will bring major improvement in 
American education." 

/ I Agtoo Strongly 



l_ I Agree 

l_ I Disagree 

/ I Disagree Strongly 

e. '^TedChors ore too overlodded to presently spend I'ime on planning 
the implementation of innovations." 

/ I Agree Strongly 

/ I Agree 

/ I Disagree 

/ I Disagree Strongly 

f. "Often times innovative classroom practices are simply the result- 
of 'cut and paste' activities providing little substantive change." 

/ I Agree Strong I y 

/ I Agree 



/ I Disagree 

/ I Disagree Strongly 

g. "Schoolii where innovations are implemented are more desirable plcices 
to work." 

/ I Agree Strong I y 

/ I Agree 

/ I Disagree 

/ I Disagree Strongly 



h. "On the whole, administrators are reluctant to allow teachers to 
participate in making decisions about important innovations (i.e., 
those that require extensive role Changes, human und material 
resources) . " 



/ I Agree Strong > \} 

/_ / Agree 
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25. 



/ I Disagree^ 

/ / Disagree Strongly 

"Teachers generally do not fully implement an innovative classroom 
practice because of the disorganized manner in which they are 
oriented to the innovation," 

/ / Agree Strongly 



j_ I Agree 



/ I Di sagree ■ ; 

/ 7 Disagree Strongly 
^ ^ ^ 



34a. {Tfvc6 ^Xjxtmz^ ^ {fik aznXAJoJi o^lcz adm^yiutMXoK^ only. Rearf th^ 
^^tatmzyit and {^oUou)'up mMi ikz pH.obing queJ>tlon.) 

"School dititricts generally do not replace old practices with innovation:, 
even after a pilot run has been successful/' 



/ 


/ 


Agree Strongly 


/ 


/ 


Ag ree 


/L 


_/ 


Di sagree 


/ 


/ 


Di sagree Strong ly 



34b. [Read thz pftobing quzitlon to ikz fte^ponde.rvt.) 

"It you agree, what do you believe to be the reasons responsible for the 
failure to replace these old practices? If you disagree, please Indicate 
instances where you know these replacements have taken place." 



*Give name of innovation, what practices were replaced and length of time it 
'has been utilized by the system. 
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26. 



yja. (Read ^le c^ue^icon to tkz .xeApond&yvt and ioUow-up MUh tkz ipfiobiYiQ 
question. ) 

•MJtilizinn the options listed below, what do you consider to be the most 
desirable rewards for carrying out an innovation successfully? Rank the 
options provided below/' 

increase student achievement 

- release time for planning 



additional funds for classroom mater- 
ia Is and activities 

increase salaries 

persona I satisfaction 



35b, (Read tliz probing i^Wimzyit to the, /it^pondzyit.) 

-Please cite, if possible, four (4) additional factors, in rank order, that 
you believe are of greater importance than those listed above. 



1st 
2nd 



3rd 



4 th ^_ - 

^ * ^ 

36a, (Read tiiz 6tatmzyit to thz ^a^pond^y^t and {^oZtoi^J-up.) 

"Utilizing the options listed below, rank the variables from greatest 
least, as to the extent to which you percei ve^^them to be liabilities i 
implementing an innovative classroom product," 

extra work beyond classroom 

duties 

^ resistance from community 

creation of organization 

problems 

disappointment as a result of fai lure 

in the implementation 
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'21. 



5(.)h. (Read tixz pKobZng 6tatm(L)fVt.] 

"fMcdse, it poL,i>ibie, cite four (4) additional 1 iabi I i Nes, in rank order, 
that you believe to be more significant I'han those given directly above," 



1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4tt^ 



¥: Ik ¥: 



V/j. (Read t/a' quc^stion to t/ie KUpondant and (^oltoiA)-up.] 

"Having be«Mi involvr^J in the implementation of .3n innovative cld'^sroom pr.ic-- 
tico, would you inierebiod in piloting another innovative classroom 
pracMce?" 



/ / YeL 



/ / No 



/ / Undecided 

■' "■ 

3/b. (Read ^/le pn^obhig quution -to .t/ie n^upond^nt. ] 

"Have you successfully implemented an innovative classroom practice prior 
to the present innovations that are being implemented in your school?" 

/~7 Yes 



/ / No 



38a. (Read tiic. iiin^Mion to tkd n.upo.ndiiyit and (^ottoiAJ-up. ] 

"How would you rvjfe Iho influence of the teacher organ i zation(s) on decision*, 
that relate to the adopMon of innovative classroom products that are extern- 
ally .produced. " 

/ / 1j I rony I nf I uence / / 

/ / Moderate Influence / / 



L 




1 


1 


L 




1 


1 


1 


1 



Single Uui Idinq / / Some Influence /_/ More Than Uno^ 

, — r Bu jidinq '-W-^- 

/ I Little or No Influence/ I 

/ / Does Not Know / / 
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28. 



3Sb. (Read t/i£ pioblng 6tatzme.vvt to tht ^e^.oondettt. ) 

"11 vou pe.crivo thu IcviChor''. organization', influence a<i ranging, from 
JnuLte lo -.in.ncj, liM .ome of Iho. thing- ih.t it docs .noxori.ny .1' 
i nl I uonco. 



SINGLE BUILDING 


MORE THAN ONE BUILDING 























-;9d. (Read t/ie qatiJt^tion to thz fieApondznt.) 

"How would you rate the influence of teacher organ i zati on (s ) on decisions 
that relate to the ongoing implementation of innovative classroom products? 



\j i nqle Hui I di ncj / i 



I I Strong Influence 
/ / Moderate Influence 
/ 7 Some I nf I uenco 



/ / 
LJ 

I 7 More Than One 



Bui Idinq 

/ / Little or Mo Influence / I 

l~~J Do Not Know L I 

39b. (Read tiit p/iofa^ng qwu^tion to tht Kupondznt.) 

-If vou perceive the teachers organizations' influence as ranging from moder- 
a I Ts'tronq list some of the 'things that it does in exerting .ts influence, 



SINGLE BUILDING 


MORE THAN ONE BUILDING 










..... ^ 

1 





^ ^ 
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AO. 



\R{'ad tlic qui^btioH to the. K^^pondciU and (^oZJ!otA)-up. ] 



"llt.w Wf u I i y^'ij III.' inllu«'iu«' dI Ir.ulnM mi t j. in i /. j t i on ( ■ . ) aw (]<•( i-.ii.ir 

IIkiI M'l.iir |.» III. I i I) 1 . 1 i I) i IX I .in I iiMifV.i I i vi' « l.r.MMom (ir<n]u< I''* 



/ / b [ r oMfj I n I I uenco ^ / / 



S i nq ^ e Bu i I d i nq 



/ / Moderate Influence 

/ / Some I n f I uence 



/ / Little or No Influence A / 





~J 


/ 


1 




J 


I. 


1 


1 


1 



I J More Than One 
Bu i I d i nq 



/ / Do Not Know 

401), (Read t/ic p^ubuit) b>taJim^)/\t to tiiz KUpond^nt.) 

'Mi yuu perceive the teacher organi zat ionCs) influence as ranging. from moder- 
ate to stroncj, li'jt/..ome of the things that it does in exerting its influence. 





MOI^r THAN OML UMILI)IN(; 




4 



















¥r ¥r "i^ 
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M.-d' (Cl^DSS-l^.reWiNCHj SIDWING TlDi' W-lIXriON 

bi"iwi:i-:n nvm in ■n'li; {Aim) -wi) 'nii; 

I'l^M'OSl'l'KIN m; 'I'liSTliD 



iti-;m no. 


A. 


1^ 


c 


PROPOSITION 


1. 


X 






- 


> 


X 


X 


X 


10 


3. 
•1. 


X 
X 


X 
X 




1,2 
8,9 


f 

O • 


X 


X 




- 


(). 


X 


X 




11 




X 


X 




- 


s. 


X 


. X 




15 


9. 


X 


X 




16 


JO. 


X 


X 


X 


12 


11. 


X 


X 


X 


6 


12. 


X 


X 


X 




13. 


X 


X 


X 


27 


14a. 


X 


X 




3 


i'lb . 


X 


X 


X 




14c. 


X 


X 


X 




15a. 


X 


X 




4 


15b. 


X 


X 







1. A, B, and C denotes tlie three foms of the in- 
.stmncnt which will be administered to central 
orricc administrators, principals ?iJid teachers 
respectively. 

2. An (X) in the column indicates that item will be 
in that specific form, i.e., item H 2 will be in 
forms A, B, and C; but item^.l will only be in 

form A, 



ri'liiM NO. 


A 


B 


c 


PROPOSITION NO. 


16a. 


X 


X 


X..;;.__ 


32 


10b. 


X 


X 


X 


- 


17a. 


X 


X 




33 


17b. 




X 


X 


33 


1 7c . 




X 


X 




18. 


X 


~x 


X 


5 


H)a. 


X 


X 


X 


7 


19b . 


X 


X 


X 


■ 7 


:oa. 


X 


X ■ 


X 


17, 18, 19 


2 Ob. 


X 


X 


X 


- 


21a. 


X 


x 


X 


17, 18, 19 


21b. 


X 


X 


X 


- 


■ 22a. 


X 


X 


X 


20, 21, 22 


llh. 


X 


X 


X 




1?>. 


X 


X 


X 


23 


24a. 




X 


X 


2b 


24b. 




X 


X 


- 


25a. 


X 






26 


25b. 


X 






- 


2ba. 






X 


26 


26b. 






X 




27;i. 


X 


X 


X 


29 


27b. 


X 


X 


X 




27c. 


X 


X 


X 
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ITEM NO. 


A 


B 


C 


PROPOSITION NO. 


28a. 


X' 


X 


X 




;• 28b. 


X 


X 


X 


14, 15 


29a. 


X 


X 




28 


29b. 


X 


X 




- 


30. 


X 


X 


X 


.30, 31 


31. 


X 


X 


X 


- 


32a. 


X 


X 




24 


33a. 






X 


- ■ 


33b. 






X 


- 


53c. 






X 


- 












• 33d. 






X 




33e. 






X 


- 


33£. 






X 


- 


33g. 






X 


- 


33h. 






X 


- 


33i. 






X 


- 


34a. 


X 






35 


34b. 


X 






- * 


35a. 


X 


X 


X 


' ^ 


35b. 


X 


X 


X 




36a. 


X 


X 


X 


- 


36b. 


X 


X 


X 




37a. 




X 




25 


37b. 




X 




25 



ERIC 
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ITEM NO. 


A 


B 


c 


PROPOSITION NO. 


38a. 


X 


X 


X 




38b. 


X 


X 


X 




39a: 


X 


X 


X 




39b. 


X 


X 


X 




40a. 


X 


X 


■ X 




40b. 


X 


X 


X 
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APPENDIX C 
AIM Validity Scale 
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ERIC 



AIAI VALIDITY SCALE 



Name . . Position 



Please evaluate each item from your perspective as 'a 
teacher o? administrator. If you helleve the itom reasonably 
fu??ins ?he criteria for content validity, check the response, 
"valid," on the scale. If the item fails to ^^f^ the criteria, 
oV.flPir ^Not Valid." If you are uncertain about the item a 
?aUdity! chSlc "Dou^tfSl Validity." Please record any comment 
which would improve, the item in the space provided. 

Your thoughtful assistance in evaluating these items la 
greatly appreciated. 

Item valid Not Valid nnubtful Validity Comment , if any. 



AIAI -VALIDITY SCAL3 (ContinuGd) 

Item Valid Not Valid Doubtful Validity Commont. if any. 
15a. 



b. 

16a. 

b. 
17a. 

b. 

c. 
18. 

19a. 

b. 
20a. 

b. 
21a. 

b. 
22a. 

b. 

23. 
24a. 

b. 
25a. 

b. 

26a. 
' b. 
27a. 

b. 

0. 
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ERIC 



AIAI VALIDITY SCALE (Continued) 
• Item Valid Not Valid Doubtful Validit y Comnent, If any,, 



28a. 
b. 

1 

0. 

29a. 

b. 
30. 

31. 
32a. 

b. 
33a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0. 

f . 

h» 
1. 

3Aa. 

b. 
35a. 

b. 

36a. 
b. 
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■ 1 

A lA I Validity scale (continued) 

Item Valid Not Valid Doubtful Validity Comment, If any , 
37a. ■ _ 

b. 

38a. ■ 

b. 

39a. 

b. 

40a. 

b. 
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APPENDIX D 
Letter Soliciting Participation 



✓ 
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ESEARCH FOR BLTTEK SCHOOLS, INCOKI'ORATI-i) - 

May 9, 1974 



During recent years, a considerable amount of attention has 
been given to analyzing the processes which facilitate or Inhibit 
knowledge utilization in schools. Research for Better Schools, Inc., 
(RBS) of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, one of the regional laboratories 
established by ESEA, Title IV, 1965, has had exte Ive experience in 
this area as a result of its involvement with the UBS Network of 
School Districts. The National Institute of Education has commissioned 
RBS, through its Administering for Change Program, to conduct field 
research from which one can glean a more comprehensive analysis of the 
key variables which are operative in knowledge utilization in schoo3.s. 

RBS has been involved with schools in your district as a result 
of their using RBS curricular products. We believe thdt G.tn^^f members 
of chose schools as well as specific members of your central staff can 
provide us with valuable information regarding their experiences in the 
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adoption and utilization of these currlcular materials. For this 
reason we are requesting that you permit designated members, as 
specified below, to participate in our study. 

The demands that this research activity will make on your staff 
and other descriptive information follows. 

1. School Level . 

We will be interested in primary and intermediate 
elementary grades using curriculum products developed 
and/or field tested by Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

2. Schools Involved. 



3. Personnel Involved and Their Activities 

a. Principal: The principal of eazh school will Identify 

two classroom innovations, one developed by 
RBS and one other that is in use in the 
school. The principal must be knowledgeable 
of activities chat led to the adoption and 
implementation of the identified innovations. 

The principal will also complete a question- 
naire in two phases: Phase I would be a 
written questionnaire and Phase II would be 
an interview estimated to be one hour in length. 

b. Teachers: Three teachers from each school will complete 

a questionnaire in two phases: Phase I will 
be written and Phase II will be an interview 
to be conducted with all^'three teachers 
simultaneously. 
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c. Central Office Staff: One or two staff members who 
are knowledgeable of the Innovations 
identified by the principals and funding 
which supports their utilization will 
complete a questionnaire In two phases: 
Phase I will be written and Phase II will 
be an Interview. If one person In the 
district or area office Is knowledgeable 
of these Innovations and funding, it will 
suffice to Interview that Individual. The 
Interview Is estimated to be one hour. 

4. Descriptive Title of Project . 

Variables which Influence the level of Implementation of 
innovative currlcular products. 



5. Procedure . 

Given a mutually agreed upon time schedule, we will come 
into the district and Interview: 

a. the principal during the school day. The written 
questionnaire will have been received by mall and 
completed prior to the Interview. 

b. the two (2) central office staff members during the 
scheduled working hours. The written questionnaire 
will have been received by mall and completed prior 
to the Interview. 

c. the three (3) teachers shortly after the school day 
Is over. A written questionnaire will be completed 
during the day prior to the Interview. 

Our mode of data collection will comprise an orally administered 
questionnaire. Carefully trained Ph.D candidates in educational adminis- 
tration at Temple University and RBS field consultants will be conducting 
the Interviews under the direction of Professors Ovslew and Walters of 
the University's faculty. 

6. Expected Starting and Finishing Data . 

We would like to initiate our interviewing on May 20, 1974 
and terminate our activity on or about June 20, 1974. 
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We are confident that your staff will find the questionnaire 
interesting and provocative. The nine network schools in wnich the 
original questionnaire was administered found it to be relevant. We 
believe that the findings can be informative to you, RBS and NIE and 
we intend to^ share them with you. It should be understood that all 
data for individuals and/or schools are not to be mentioned by name 
or in any manner which will permit their identification by the reader 
of any report written as a consequence of this study. 

So that we may coii5)lete our interviewing expeditiously and 

effectively, it will be necessary for you to provide us with some 

information immediately. A form letter is enclosed for your response. 

Please forward this information to us immediately by calling collect ; 

(215) 561 - 4100 

Mr. Graynle Edwards ext. 267 
Mr. James Phillips ext. 256 

Mr. Hurley Hanley ext. 297 

This information is needed by May 15, 1974. 

Please join in this project. 

Tnank you for your consideration; it is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

GRAYNLE D. EDWARDS 
Director of Research 
and Product Evaluation 

GDErhjb 
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APPENDIX E 

Explanatory Correspondence to District Coordinators 
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Ignore the IPI and non-RBS innovation selected by the 
other RBS -network demonstration school. 



c. Give the questionnaires and the accon^^anying Appendix to 
the designated respondent (s) . Principals should select 
only those teachers who were present during the first year 
o£ the IPI in?)lementaticn by arranging those teachers in 
alphabetical order by last name and selecting in alphabe- 
tical order the first three teachers that are willing to 
participate in the study. 

d. Request that they complete the questionnaires and present 
them individually to the interviewer at the time of the 
interview. 

2. If you are the person who is coordinating the study at the central 
administration office level and have only one RBS-network demon- 
stration school in your district — 

a. Contact the principal of that school and obtain the first 
IPI innovation which was adopted by that school and the 

^ ncn-RBS innovation which that principal has selected. Re- 
fer to those two (2) innovations when you complete the 
questionnaire. 

b. Follow the instructions listed under (Ic) and (Id) above. 

3. If you are the school principal of a school or have the adminis- 
trative responsibility for operating that school — 

a. Follow the instructions under (Ic) and (Id) . 
The interviewing sessions will take place some time within the imme- 
diate future. A field consustant will be in contact with you to make the 
final arrangements. 




Sincerely 



GDE/ms 
Enclosures 



APPENDIX F 
Glossary of Terms 
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APPENDIX - rEFINITIONS 



Alter the iomovation from the model 
prescribed by the developer. 

Decide to use an innovation. The 
adoption phase begins at initial 
awareness of the innovation and ends 
just prior to installation of the in- 
novation in the classroom. 

3. AMNISTRATORS: Building administrators and central 

office administrators. 

4. BUILDING ADMINISTRATORS; Persons designated as line adminis- 

trators responsible for a given atten- 
dance unit. Most generally, principals 
and assistant principals. A teacher 
given, for instance, "roster time" 
for quasi-administrative functions is 
considered to be a teacher. 



1, ADAPT: 

2. ADOPT CADOPTION): 



5. CENTRAL OFFICE 
AEMINISTRATORS: 



6. CURRICULUM DEVELOPERS: 



7. EVALUATION: 1 



8. (EVALUATION, PROCESS): 



Persons responsible for management of 
an aspect of district operation that 
involves more than one building. 

Persons working for the Lab to produce 
classroom innovations. 

Determining the congruence between per- 
formance and objectives, especially 
behavioral objectives; operationally, 
focusing on the behavioral development 
of children, teacher and administra- 
tors and the procedures which influ- 
ences that development (15). 

Assessing the educational procedures 
v^ich directly or indirectly influence 
the behavioral development of children. 



Definition originated by Ralph W. Tyler in "Basic Principles of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction^ Syllabus for Education, p. 69," cited by Stufflebeam, 
Gephart, etal. in Educational Evaluation and Decision Making, p. 11. 
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9. (EVALUATION, PRQDUCTl: 



Assessing the behavioral development 
of children. 



10. DCTERNAL GROUP: 



11. FIELD CONSULTANT: 

12. FUNDING: 

13. INTERNAL GROUP: 



14. IMPLENENTATION: 



15. (ON-GOING 
IMPLENENTATION) 

16. INFLUENCE: 



17. INNOVATION: 



A group or institution not legally 
charged with responsibility for 
policy-making, management, or parti- 
cipation in the operation of the 
school district, i.e., local level. 
External groups include: NIE, State 
Department of Education, the Lab, and 
universities and colleges. 

A representative of the Lab who Arisits 
the school district to stpport activi- 
ties to adopt, inplement and maintain 
a classroom in the schools. 

The provision of revenue to underwrite 
the costs of innovation. 

Persons vAio share a common position 
of common affiliation in the school 
district. Examples of internal 
groups are: principals, central of- 
fice administrators, teachers, school 
board members, and curriculum coordi- 
nators. Other groups include parents 
and community. 

Operate an innovation during the first 
year according to a model prescribed 
by the developer, school district or 
school. 

Operating an innovation after one 
year. 

Have inpact on the direction of deci- 
sions. 

A specific means to acconplish speci- 
fic instructional goals. It is new to 
the site (district, building or class- 
room)^ ij75)orted from outside of the 
school district and has direct or in- 
direct r^ipact on children. 
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18. INSTALL (INSTALLATION); 



19. LEADERSHIP: 

20. MAINTAIN (MAENTENANCE) : 

21. VihJY: 

22. PRODUCT: 

23. PI43GRAM: 



24. RBS: 

25- SQIOOL BOARD: 



16. SUCCESSFUL 

IMPLEiMENTATION: 



27. SUPPORT: 

28. TRAIN (TRAINING) 

29. TRAIN (CONTINUOUS); 



Act upon a decision to adopt an inno- 
vation by refining physical plant; 
initial training o£ administrators and 
teachers; scheduling; selecting student 
materials; including first year. 

Assuming the risks involved in adopt- 
ing, inplementing and maintaining an 
innovation. 

Continue operation of the innovation 
after the initial funding sources 
have been greatly reduced or discon- 
tinued. 

Activity by the school district to 
try out an innovation. 

Another name for innovation. 

The sum of instructional activities.. 
Example: IPI Reading is a product 
but may only be part of the school 
district reading program. 

Research for Better Schools, Inc.; 
one of several regional laboratories- 

Persons, either elected or appointed, 
who have legal responsibility for 
the governance of the school district. 



A state in which the district achieves 
the strategy sought according to the 
model prescribed by the school dis- 
trict, school or product developer. 

Activities to help those responsible 
for implementation to achieve success. 

Skills, competencies and critical 
understandings needed to perform 
change -related roles prior to inple- 
menting the innovation. 

Training which takes place periodical- 
ly during the entire first year in 
which the innovation is being inple- 
mented. 
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APPENDIX G 
ACP Innovation Process Questionnaire 
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-INTRODUCTION 



...C' We are studying the educational change process in the expectation 
that understanding it will better enable all of us in education to cope 
with its difficulties. This questionnaire is the first of a two-part 
infonnat ion -gathering effort. The second will be an interview. 

We will be asking about innovations whidi we define for our re- 
search purpose as classroom curricular products that have been conceived 
and developed outside of the school district in which the adopting school 
is located . IPI Math, IPI Spelling, or IPI Reading are the innovations to 
be considered. 

Please respond to the questions which follow for either IPI Math, 
IPI Spelling, or IPI Reading. Use the first IPI innovation adopted by the 
district. Also, respond for one other non-RBS innovation vdiich the prin- 
cipal designates. If there is wore than one RBS network school in the 
school district, the central office administrators should respond to the 
two innovations identified by the principal of the first school in which 
the initial IPI innovation was adopted. It is essential that each prin- 
cipal, using an alphabetical list, select the first three (3) teachers on 
that list who participated in the first year of inplementation of the inno- 
vations to serve as respondents in the study. 

We have tried to sinpli:fy and clarify these questions the best we 
can, but as you will see they do still require more than a little of 
your time and thought. We are grateful for your cooperation and trust 
that professional satisfactions will be rewarding. Indeed, some ques- 
tions ask for your best professional judgment in a general way, and we 
value these as much as the factual data we ask for. 

(It would help both you and us enonuously if this questionnaire is 
conpleted before the interviewl) Definitions are provided in the ^^jpen- 
dix to assist you in completing the questionnaire. 



A. 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



1. Which of the following best characterizes your district's adminis- 
trative organizational structure? 

[ I Single superintendency 

□ Dual superintendency (business manager reports to board) 
I I Decentralized school district 

□ other (Specify) 

2. Who in the school district has the best information about externally 
developed products (innovations) currently available to schools. 
(List up to five persons in rank order.) 



NAME 


TITLE 


CD 












C4) 




C5] 





3. Please check the response for each item which you consider most 
appropriate. 

'Teople who develop innovations don't really understand problems 
of working in a classroom." 

I I Agree Strongly 

□ Agree 
Disagree 

□ Disagree Strongly 
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significant problem o£ American education is that it has not 
been concerned with innovation until the past few years." 

I I Agree Strongly 

dl Agree 

Disagree 

□ Disagree Strongly 

"It is futile to introduce innovations in schools because they are 
usually cancelled or lose their funds without a good explanation." 

□ Agree Strongly 

□ Agree 
Disagree 

□ Disagree Strongly 

think that the coming years will bring major inprovement in 
American education." 

□ Agree Strongly 

□ Agree 
Disagree 

□ Disagree Strongly 

"Often innovative classroom practices are sijnnply the result of 'cut 
and paste* activities providing little substantive change." 

□ Agree Strongly 

□ Agree 
Disagree 

□ Disagree Strongly 
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''Generally, administrators are reluctant to allow teachers to par- 
ticipate in making decisions about ijnnportant innovations (i.e., 
those that require extensive role changes, human and material re- 
sources) 

I [Agree Strongly 

n Agree 

□ Disagree 

n Disagree Strongly 

Please number the choices below in rank order. 

Innovations may be developed internally by individual school dis- 
tricts. Such innovations have the greatest chance for success if 
they are developed by 

a. a classroom teacher working alone 

b. a teacher- administrative committee 

c. in cooperation with a research and development agency 

d. a teacher committee (intra-district) 

e. a teacher committee (inter-district) 

" f . a teacher committee (within a single school) 

g. a combination of the above (specify ) 

h. Other (specify ■ ) 
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B. ADOPTICN OF INNOVATIONS 

10. Th following items deal with involvement in the process leading 
up to the decision to adopt the two innovations being studied. 

Directions 

(1) In column (1) specify the number of participants for each in- 
novation (use 0^ to indicate none) . 

(2) In column (2) rate the influence of individual (s) or group (s) on 
the decisions to adopt each innovation using a scale of 0-4 

(4 represents the highest degree of influence) . 



INNOVATICN #1 (Specify) 


(1) 


C2) 


Teacher(s) 






Principal (s) 






Central Office Administration 






Teachers' Organization 






Community /Parents 






Community/Interest Groups 






Other (explain) 






INNOVATION n (Specify) 


Teacher (s) 






Principals (s) 






Central Office Administration 






Teachers' Organization 






Community /Parents " 






Community/Interest Groi5)s 






Other (explain) 
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11. How would you rate the influence of the teacher organization, e.g., 
local bargaining agent, on decisions that relate to the adoption of 
innovative classroom products that are externally produced? 

CD strong Influence □ 

im Moderate Influence Q , 

For A Dsome Influence □ For 

Single Building i\fore iHih One 

□ Little or No Influence □ Building 

noon't Kn.ow □ 



12. What influence do you have, in general, on decisions to adopt cur- 
ricular innovations for just one school? (The you pertains to 
professional status, e.g., teacher, principal, central office ad- 
ministrator, etc.) 

□ Strong Influence 
CD Moderate Influence 

□ Some Influence 

CD Little or No Influence 

□ Don't Know 



13. What influence do you have, in general, on decisions to ad.fi: ..>^: 
ricular innovations when more than one school is involved? x^t^ 
pertains to professional status, e.g., teacher, principal or 
central office administrator.) 

CD Strong Influence 

CD Moderate Influence 

CD Some Influence 

CD Little or No Influence 

□ Don't Know 
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14. Prior to the decision to adopt the innovation, did you observe it 
in practice? 

YES NO 

Innovation #1 Q 



Innovation #2 



□ □ 



15. An innovation can be adopted through planning done by persons from 
outside the school district, persons within the school district or 
jointly (i.e., persons from ou'cside v/orking closely with persons 
from within the school district.) IVhidi, in your experience, 
generally h'as been i-he Vi^st successful? 

I I Planned Externally 

[U Planned Internally 

iHI Planned Jointly 

□ Don't Know 

□ Other (explain) 



16. How well did your college preparation provide you personally with the 
competencies needed to get classroom innovations into your school? 
(Teachers and principals only need respond.) 

□ Good 

I I Fair 

□Poor 

□Don't Know 
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How well did your college preparation provide you personally with 
the conpetencies needed to get classroom innovations into the 
schools of your district? 

□ Good 
I I Fair 

□ poor 

□ Don't Know 

Before moving to school-wide adoption of either one or both innova- 
tions, the principal's preference to try it in a few classrooms was 

I I Strong 

□ Moderate 

□ Totally Absent 
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C. IMPLEiMENTATICN OF INNOVATIONS 



19. The following attempts to distinguish between adoption decisions 
and iii5)lementation. Implementation has both a planning phase and 
a use phase. That is, after a decision to adopt is made there is, 
typically, some planning for how the new practice will be imple- 
mented, which is then followed by its installation and use. Here 
we are concerned with the two phases of implementation. 

(1] In column (1] give the number of participants in the planning 
phase. (Use 0^ to indicate none.] 

(2] In column (2] rate the influence, as you perceive it, of these 
participants. (0-4 scale, 4 being the greatest influence.] 

(3] In column (3] give the number who actually did the work re- 
quired to install and use the innovations, but were not in- 
volved in the planning phase. 

(4] In column (4] give your best estimate of the number of those 
who installed and used the innovation but were not involved in 
the adoption decision. 



INNOVATION #1 (Specify] 


(1] 


(2] 


C3] 


C4] 


Teacher (s] 










Principal (s] 










Central Office Administration 










Teachers' Organization 










Community /Parents 










Community/Interest Groups 










Other (explain] 










INNOVATION #2 (Specify] 


Teacher (s] 










Principal (s] 










Central Office Administration 










Teachers' Organization 










Commun i ty /P ar en t s 










Community/Interest, Groups 










Other (explain] 
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Were consultant services used during the planning phase o£ the im- 
plementation of Innovation #1? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ Don't Know 



Were consultant services used during the planning phase of the im- 
plementation of Innovation #2. 

□ ves 

□ no 

□ Don't Know 



An innovation can be implemented by means of planning done by per- 
sons from outside the school district, persons within the school 
district or jointly (i.e., persons from outside working closely with 
persons from v/ithin the school district) . Which, in your experi- 
ence, generally has been the most successful? 

[IjPlanned Externally 

□ Planned Internally 

□ planned Jointly 
□oon't Know 
□other (explain) 



Does successful iir^lementation of a classroom innovation need an 
RBS-type consultant during its first year? 

□ Yes 

□ no 

□ Don't Know 
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I£ you responded yes to question 23, omit this question. If your 
answer was no, then -- 

Is help of any kind needed during the first year of ijiplementation? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ Don't Know 

Having been involved in the iJiplementation of an innovative class- 
room practice, would you be interested in piloting another innova- 
tive classroom practice? 

□ Yes 

□ No . 

I I Undecided 



Have you successfully iJT5)lemented an innovative classroom practice 
prior to the present innovations that are being inplemented in your 
school? (An ijT^jleniented innovative classroom practice may be consi- 
dered to be successful when both process and product outcomes, as 
specified prior to implementation, have been achieved.) 

□ Yes 

□ No 



Does your school district provide special incentives, other than 
improving student learning, for you to achieve successful rinple- 
mentation of innovative classroom products? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

□ Don't Know 
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Teachers generally do not fully iJiplement an innovative classroom 
practice because o£ the disorganized manner in i>iiich they are 
oriented to the innovation. 

□ Agree Strongly 

□ Agree 

□ Disagree 

I [Disagree Strongly 

School districts often do not replace old practices with innovations 
even after a pilot run has been successful. 

□ Agree Strongly 
n Agree 

! [Disagree 

□ Disagree Strongly 

Schools where innovations are iirplemented are more desirable places 
to work. 

□ Agree Strongly 

□ Agree 

□ Disagree 

CH Disagree Strongly 

Teachers . are too overloaded to spend much time on planning the im- 
plementation of innovations. • 

CH Agree Strongly 

CH Agree 

□ Disagree 

n Disagree Strongly 
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32. How well did your college preparation provide you with the con^jeten 
cies to iirplement classroom innovations? (Teachers and principals 
only need respond.) 

□ Very Well 
Well Enough 

□ Fairly Well 

□ Poorly 

33, Place the following items in rank order (1 to 4), according to the 
extent to which you perceive them to be liabilities in in5)lementing 
an innovative classroom product. (1 = greatest liability.) 

extra work beyond classroom duties 



resistance from community 

creation of organizational problems 

general disappointment if there is a failure in the 

implementation 

34. Place the following items in rank order (1 to 5), according to the 
extent to which you consider them to be desirable rewards for car- 
rying out an innovation successfully. (1 = most desirable reward.) 

increased student achievement 



released time for planning 

additional funds for classroom materials and activities 



increased salaries 



professional or personal satisfaction 
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35. Were training sessions conducted during the iji5)lementation phase of 
each innovation? 



INNOVATION 


RESPONSE 


#1 

Specify 


a. DYes DNo □ Don't Know 


n 

Specify 


b. If yes, on a scale of 0-4, rate 
the quality of the training. 
(4 = highest quality.) 

Rating 


a. DYes DNo nDon'tKnow 




b. If yes, on a scale of 0-4, rate 
the quality of the training. 

Rating 



36. What influence do you have, at the district level, on decisions re- 
garding the continued financial support of innovations? (The you 
pertains to professional status, e.g., teachers, principals.) 

I~| Strong Influence 

nU Moderate Influence 



I I Some Influence 
□ Little or no Influence 
.□Don't Know 
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What influence do you have on decisions regarding the continued fi- 
nancial si:5)port of innovations for your sdhool? (The you pertains to 
professional status, e.g., teachers, principals.) 

□ Strong Influence 
iModerate Influence 
Some Influence 

□ Little or No Influence 

□ Don't Know 



How would you rate the influence of the local teachers' organization 
on decisions that relate to the continued financial siq)port of an 
innovative classroom product? (The you pertains to professional 
status, e.g., teachers, principals.) 

n Strong Influence Q 

For A Moderate Influence Q . For 

Single Building More Than One 

LjSome Influence Building" 

EJ Little or No Influence Q 

□ Don't Know □ 



What influence do you have on decisions conceming the continuation 
of innovative prograins, exclusive of financial considerations? 
(The you perta.ins to professional status, e.g., teachers, princi- 
pals, central office administrators.) 

I I Strong Influence 

□ Moderate Influence 
Some Influt:rice 

□ Little or No Influence 

□ Don't Know 
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How would you rate the influence of the local teachers* organization 
on decisions that relate to the continuation of innovative classroom 
products, exclusive of financial considerations? (The y^u pertains 
to professional status, e.g., teachers, principals, central office 
adminis trators . ) 



For A 
Single Building 



mi Strong Influence Q 

n Moderate Influence CU 

Some Influence CU 

Little or No Influence Q 

□ Don't Know □ 



For 

MoreT ^ One 
FuilSing 



Name of Respondent 
Position 



Name of School 



Name of School District 



City, Town or Cbunty, State 

(Final publication will not give the names or respondents.) 
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APPENDIX H 

ACP Innovation Process Interview Inventory 
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do you attain in^QTi^tioa i^8W<^g extexfl^lly developed curri- 
Cvilar innovations whicft are cui'^^tly available to schools? 




2. ^Vhat were tja^ two innovations tti^t /ou designat:ed on your question- 
naire? 




3. H\o mde the initial thifUst in getting each of th^se innovations 
Adopted by yo^^r school c?r school iistx^ict? 



_ In^^t apOTOpriaiLe, symbol (5 ) 


INNOVATIC^ (1) imi 




INMOVATION (2) [OmU] 





A * Teacher 

r> Principa^l-Cs) 

(^i Central Office v\dmi^iistr5.t:o> (s) 
(A ' Teachers* OrganimiQri 
^ Conmunity/ Interests Oi'oups 
^ Other (specify) 



o 

ERIC 



4. What things did these individuals do in the initial thrust? 



INNOVATION . (1) [IPI] 


INNOVATION (2) [OIHER] 



























5. Describe any informal or formal evaluation procedures used prior 



to the 


decision to adopt each innovation. 


EVALUATICW NEIHOD 


(1) 




I 




P 




I 








(2) 




0 




T 




H 




E 




. R 





ERIC 
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Prior to the adoption o( oadi iiuiovatioii, Jitl an out.sLde persoii or 
group specially knowledgeable about the innovation, work closely 
with the district's personnel? 



I 


1 — 1 I CO 1 — 1 iNo 1 — t jjoebn L luiow 

If yes, briefly describe what the outside group did. 


p 




I 








C2) 




0 




T 
H 






E 




R 

1 





What reasons do you believe supported the decisions to adopt each 
innovation? 



REASONS 


CD 




I 




■ P 




I 








(2) 




0 




T 




H 




E 




R 
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8. 



Wliat respon? bilities should you have in the process of adopting 
innovations? (The you pertains to the professional status of the 
person or group being interviewed.) 



Teachers : 



Principals : 



Central Office Adji±nistrators : 



9. What special background or training do you feel is necessary to meet 
these responsibilities adequately? 



Teachers: 



PrincipialiS : 



, Central Office Administrators: 
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'l\\m to question 11 of the questionnaire, please, 

IVhich responses did you clieck? Specify 

I£ for either a single building or more than one building or 
both you responded "moderate" or "strong",- describe how the 
teachers' organization exerts its influences. (For all other 
responses, omit this question). 



Single Building 


^fore Than Che Building 























Turn to question 18 o£ the questionnaire, please. 

Which response did you check? Specify 

What is the basis for your response? 



10. ta) 

Cb) 
(c) 



11. Ca) 

Cb) 
Cc) 
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L\ Btt>liiMllN'rATIQN OF INNOVATIONS ^ 

12. In planning the inplementation b£ each innovation did an outside per- 
son or group, specially knowledgeable about the innovation, work 
closely with the district's personnel? 



(1) 

I 


1 — ! Yes 1 1 No 1 1 Don ' t miow 

I£ you, briefly describe what the outside group did. 




p 




I 


> 






(2) 
0 


□ Yes □ No □ Don't Know 

I£ you, bristly describe what the outside group did. 


T 




H 




E 




R 







13. IVhat kinds o£ help do you believe an RBS-type field consultant might 
provide during the first year of inplementation? 

TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 



1r\ r- 
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14. IVliat responsibilities should you have in the process of iiipleinentiiig 
innovations? (The you pertains to the professional status of the 
person or group being interviewed*) 



Teachers: 



Principals : 



Central Office Administrators: 



15. ivhat special background or training do you feel is necessary to meet 
these resnnnsibilities adequately? 



Teachers: 



Principals: 



Central Office Administrators: 
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What ways have you found to be effective in influencing decisions 
conceming the continuation of innovative progranis exclusive of 
financial considerations? ' 



What have you found to be effective ways to influence decisions re- 
....garding the continued financial support of innovations for your 
school or district? 



(a) Turn to question 27 of the questionnaire, please. 

(b) Which response did you check? Speci:fy 

(If the response was No or Don*t Know, omit the following 
interview question.) 

(c) If the response was Yes, 

What special incentives are provided? 



(a) Turn to question 34 o£ the questionnaire, please. 

(b) Are there any other reward factors which you believe are, or 
may be in some situations, even more inportant than any of 
those listed in the questionnaire? If so, list them below. 

Ca) 

(b) 

Cc) . 

(d) 

Where in relation to the rank ordering on question 34 of the ques- 
tionnaire would you place these additional factors ;>iiich you have 
just identified? 

(Place (a), (b) , (c), (d) on the following continuum. More than one 
letter may be inserted in each space.) 

1 2 3 4 5 

^1 2 ^ 4 5 

^1 2 3 4 5 

During the in^jlementation of each innovation, was internal tension 
created within the district? 



(1) 


□ Yes □ No □ Don't Know 


I 


If yes, explain briefly. 


p 




I 








(2) 


□ Yes DNo □ Don't Know 


0 


If yes, explain briefly. 


T 




H 




E 




R 
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During the ijnplementation o£ each innovation -Was external pressure 
exerted on the district? (External refers to individuals or groups 
other than district personnel.) 



CD 
I 
P 

,1 


r~l Yps n No n Don't Know 
I£ yes, explain briefly. 


■ — ' 




(2) 
0 
T 
H 
E 
R 


□ Yes □ No □ Don't Know 
If yes, explain briefly. 








Prior tc 
sitiVe a 


) the iinplementation of each innovation had there been a po- 
Ltmosphere for change in the district? 


CD 
I 
P 
I 


1 1 Y<ac Ll LJ Don ' t Know 
If yes, e3q)lain briefly. 






(2) 
0 
T 
H 
E 
R 


□ ves DNo □ Don't I&iow 
If yes, explain briefly. 
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24, Was an outside expert associated with the inplementation of each 
innovation? 





1 1 Yes r~! No 1 1 Don ' t Ffnnw 




j If yes, explain briefly. 


p 




J 








(2) 


□ Yes DNo □ Don't Kiow 


0 


l£ yes, explain briefly. 


T 




K 




E 




R 







25, Was each innovation implemented exactly as recommended by the 
developer? 

□ Yes. □ No □ Don't Know 

I£ No, what changes were introduced to adapt the innovation to 
your needs? 



INNOVATION 


WAYS IHEY HAVE BEEN ADAPTED 


IPI 




OTHER 
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26, Has tliere been an evaluation in your class, scliobl, or s/Jiool dis- 
trict of each innovation? I£ the response is No, proceed immediately 
to question 27. I£ the response is Yes;, then omit question 27. 



-INNOVATIOI 


TYPE OF- 
■i EVALUATION 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
OF TYPE OF EVALUATION 


ufhrff dp 
THOROUGHNESS 


CD 

I 


Process 
□ Yes 




D Extensive 
□ Good 


P 


U No 




CH ^b(Jerate 


I 


□ Don't 
Know 




□ Fair 

' ' i UO-*" 


CD 


Product 




LJ Extensive 


I 


□ Yes 




□ Good 


P 
I 


1 1 

□ No 




□ Moderate 




□ Don't 
Know 




□ Fair 

1 1 Pr>i-.f 


r')^ 


Process 




□ Extensive 


0 


U Yes 




□ Good 


T 
H 
E 
R 


□ No 




□ Nbderate 


□ Don't 
Know 




□ Fair 

□ Poor 


(2) 


Product 




□ Extensive 


0 


□ Yes 




□ Good 


T 
H 
E 
R 


□ No 




□ Moderate 


□ Don't 
Know 




□ Fair 
QPoor 
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27. Would you please comment on \vhy an evaluation has not been per- 
formed? 



INNOVATION 


REASON FOR NO EVALUATION 


IS .EVALUATION PL/WED? 


(1) 

IPI 


Process 


□ Yes □ No 

□ Don't Know 


(1) 

IPI 


Product 


□ Yes DNo 

□ Don't Know 


(2) 

on-ER 


Process 


□ Yes □ No 

□ Don't Know 


(2) 

OHER 


Product 


□ Yes □ No 
□Don't Know 



28. If your school or school district has more than one IPI program and 
these programs were not adopted at the .saine time, what major dif- 
ferences were there in the adoption process for the second IPI pro- 
gram? 
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29* Name of School District^ 
City, State 



Names of Respondent (s) Position Name of School 

(1) . ' 

(2) 

(3) . : 



30, Interviewer's general reactions, comments, perceptions, and obser- 
vations regarding the respondent's general attitude, aside comments, 
and views expressed during the interview. 
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APPENDIX I 
Consul^^Wt Dia^ostic instrunteat 
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CONSULTANT DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENT 



INSTRUCTIONS 

The Consultant Diagnostic Instrument (CDI) is a checklist 
for the consultant's use twice a year to assess the implementation and 
to document progress of the appropriate IPI model in the Network Schools. 
The Companion Piece contains a definition of each item. 

Description of CDI 

The first part (I. School Organization) includes items 
concerning materials, space, administrative planning, demographics and 
School philosophy and /or goals. 

The second part (II. Instructional Elements) pertains to the 
instructional aspects of program implementation. The instrument is 
designed to provide for evaluation of the implementation and the progress 
of the IPI program (s) in the Network Schools. 

This instrument enables a consultant to assess the school's 
Implementation in relation to the specified items which constitute the 
program's implementation model as defined by RBS. Specifically, the 
consultant will be able to assess the school's implementation at three 
levels. 

Level One - 

The consultant will be able to identify the items 
which the school model differs from the IPI model. 
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Level Two - 

The consultant will be able to Identify the items 
within a given area in which the school model 
differs from the IPX model. 

Level Three - 

The consultant will be able to identify classrooms which: 

a) , adhere very closely to the IPX Model. 

b) , differ to a great extent from the XPX Model. 

In addition, this instrument will facilitate the consultant's analysis 
of the collected data and aid in the formulation of strategies to be 
presented to the school staff regarding the implications and/or consequences 
of the consultant's findings. 

The third part (XXX. School Implementation Summary) serves the 
following functions : 

(1) it provides for area totals in each curricular 
subject; 

(2) it provides for an explanation of the school's 
goals; 

(3) it provides for documentation of other 
distinctive descriptors of a school; 

(4) it provides for a written analysis of the 
problems the consultant has identified in 
the school; and 

(5) it provides for written documentation of 
School District contacts. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE; 

School Organization 

The school organization is divided into four sections. 

Sections A, B, and C require a 'V in the appropriate box to 

indicate a positive response. A "0" in the appropriate box indicates 

-2- 
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a: negative response. There is a place for two separate readings of 
this instrument for each individualized program. The following is an 
example of a positive response for item A-4 and a negative response for 
item A-5 on the first reading taken for the Spelling program. 



Example : 



4. Permanent student file 
maintained 

5. Aide work area is 
functional 



















: MATH ' 


; MATH 


READING 


: READING 


[ SPELLING 


[ SPELLING 


)TV. SCIENCE 


)IV. SCIENCE 


IP I 


hH 

H 


r-i 

(14 

H 


IPl 


r — 1 
M 


H 




H 










+ 
















O 









Section D requires that the requested data be furnished on 
the indicated black lines. Section D is to be completed only one 
time during the school year. There is no space provided for more than 

one reading for section D. 

There is an explanation for each item in Sections A, B, and 
C in the companion piece for school organization. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE ; 

Instructional Elements 

A separate Instructional Elements section will be used for 

each program. 

A random sampling technique will be used for selection of the 
classrooms to be observed. 
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The columns on the right side of the page under the heading 

Classrooms are used to record the consultant's evaluation of each item 

in each classroom. The following are possible responses: 

+ The condition or event described in the statement 
is observed and/or assessed to be taking place in 
the classroom. 

0 The event or condition described in the statement 
is not occurring in the classroom visited. 

X This denotes a item that could not be observed. 

The column, Item Total , is used to record the total number of 
classrooms observed which had a positive response to each item. 

The column, Area Total , is used to record the total number of 
classrooms which had positive responses for each item in a particular 
area, e.g. Placement Tests. 

The item. Total number of positive responses , located at the 
bottom of each page is used to record the total number of positive 
responses for each classroom observed. 

The horizontal column. Classrooms , should contain the classroom 
number and grade level e.g. 101.1 means room 101 and is a first grade 
class. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE : 
School Summary 

The School Summary section is divided into five parts. In 
the first part. Instructional Elements Summary, the following information 
should be recorded: 

1. Area totals for each curriculum product. 

2. Total number of classrooms observed. 

■■ -4- 
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In the second part, a full explanation of the goals of the 

school should be placed. 

In the third part. Other Descriptors of School, Information 
which will give a more specific profile of the school should be placed, 
e.g., special programs In the school, strengths, mode of personnel 
utilization, school operational structure. 

In the fourth part. Program Problems, the following information 

should be recorded. 

1. The name of the Program. 

2. Under the heading. Problem , the problem upon which 
action has been take:i or will be taken in the near 
future should be listed. 

3. Under Recommendatio n s Made , the advice given or 
suggestions made t:- the consultant should be 
listed. 

4^ The Follow-Up section is to be completed after a 
subsequent visit to the school. Any further 
actions taken, recommendations made or the state 
of problem should be recorded here. 

The fifth part. School District Contact Record, should be 
used for documentation of contacts made within a district. 
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SCHOOL DBGANIZATION 



Dates 



Materials «nd Spor r AHcc3»ion 

1. Materials are systernatlcally organized and located for easy 
accesibllity to sTiidenir. 

2. Supplementary wrWiZ'sare available to student and staff. 

3. Appropriate.kcys available to student and staff. 

4. Permanent student file maintained. 

5. Aide work area is functional. 

6. Student folders are c ^ only cOrrent materials. 

7. ITLandlLkitscor • 5 listed on inside cover, 
a SA cards are organ,: ..ally in blue binders. 

Audio Resources 

1. Students have been trained in the operation of equipment. 

2. The scheduling complements the classroom schedule. 

3. Students are scheduled for optimal use of audio schedule. 
A. Audio materials arc properly maintained. 

5. Audio equipment is operable and accessible to students. 

Administrative Planning and Control 

1. Adequate schedule for teachers and aides. 

2. Planning sessions are held regularly. 

3. Areas established for specific student activities . 

4. Monitoring system has been established. 

5. Flow charts are prepared on a regular basis. 
Reporting system to parents has been established. 

Demographics and Statistics 

1. Instructional minutes per day and days per woek: 

Mathematics . — ' 

Reading — ; 

Spelling . — . ■ — 

Science — ~ 

2. Number of years in Individualized Progroni(s): 

Mathematics ■■ 

Reading 

Spelling 

Scionco * 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

1 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 































UJ 

0 


UJ 

0 






a 
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a 
z 


a 
z 


a 
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Z 

UJ 


Z 

UJ 


X 


X 
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UJ 
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1 1 1 1 1 M 




1 . 
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1 1 1 II 1 r 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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1 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 




1 


j 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






J- 


1 


1 
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1 






• 


i 












i 


i 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




-| 


1 


1 


1 


1 


\ 


1 






1 


1 


[ 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


\ 


1 


t 






1 


1 


j 


1 


\ 


1 


r 



3. Number of IPI students 

4. Number of IPI aides 

5. Number of IPI teachers _ 
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COMPANION PIECE 
to the 
CDI: MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTIONAL ELEMENTS 



Placement TeRr.s 

1. Student orientation of IPI Math conducted prior to placement 
testing. 

a. The individualized nature of IPI has been explained 
to students. 

b. The purpose of placement testing has been explained 
to students. 

2. All placement tests administered according to RBS policy 

a. Placement tests begun at appropriate level 

The guidelines for beginning testing 
have been followed. Any exceptions 
have been based on estimation of 
abilities of students being tested 

b. Further testing administered according to results 

Placement testing continues in each 
area according to results recorded 
unt • ^ placeznent occtirs. 

3. Tests scored correctly 

Tests correctly scored by aides against Placement Test Key 

4. Tests recorded correctly 

Results correctly recorded on studetit profile by aides: 

j^^^^ indicates the student has placed 

indicates the need for further testing 
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5. Placement testing is completed for each student prior to 
his first prescription. 



Pretests and Postests 

1. Pretests assigned only for nonmastered units. 

Each unmastered unit pretest is assigned separately and 
in its entirety. 

2. Units assigned in sequential order 

The unmastered unit lowest- in level and area is 
always assigned first. 

3. Postests administered according to RBS policy. 

The postest should be administered for every unit 
in v;hich the child has worked. The entire postest 
should be administered the first time. 



If the student does not show mastery of all skills 
in the unit on the first posttest, only those specific 
skills not mastered need be retested in subsequent 
administrations of the postest. 

Prescriptions for additional instruction should be 
written for all skills for which postest scores are 
below mastery. 

4. Tests scored correctly 

Tests correctly scored by aide against key. 

5. Teste recorded correctly 

Skills not mastered are circled on appropriate column 
of Pre-Post data form. Skills mastered a::- Kcd "M". 
Date is recorded. 

6. Teacher reviews with student his performance •aII teats. 



CET's 

1. GET always a separate prescript:lon 

2. Performance on summary page assessed prior to prescrii'^tion of 
GET. 

a. Summary page al^^ays prescribed and reviewed by 
teacher before a GET is prescribed. 
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b. Diagnosis of poor performance on summary 
page is the basis for prescription of 
additional instructional activities. 

c. Good performance on the summary page is 
followed by GET. 

3. Teacher and student interact prior to GET prescription 

Before a GET is prescribed teacher confers 
with student to: 

a. Assess student's readiness for the GET. 

b. Explain to student why teacher does or 
does not prescribe a GET. 

or 

elicit student's assessment of own 
readiness for the GET. 

A. Performance on GET used to determine additional workTh 
skill. 

If GET mastery criterion is met, no further 
work is assigned 'n that skill. 

If mastery criterion is not met, the student's 
deficiencies on the GET are diagnosed and 
appropriate work prescribed. 

D. Prescription Writing 

1. First prescriptiori^i's written for lowest unit of 
placement. 

2, Teacher analyzes » diagnoses, and prescribes according to 
student's deficiencies on most recent work on diagnostic 
tests or skill booklets. 

Teacher used student performance on Pretest, 
Student Booklet, GET or postest as basis for 
diagnosis^ selecting most recent sample of 
students work. . . 

3i Teacher and student interact on each diagnosis and prescription 
(when prescriptions written during class) 
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When diagnosing student needs and writing prescriptions 
during class the teacher confers with the student to: 

a. Pinpoint the nature of his difficulty 

b. Verbalize to the student the diagnosis and 
prescription process 

c* Gradually increase student responsibility 
for diagnosis and prescription process 

Review (r) and teaching (t) pages are used as recommended. 

Review pages are prescribed when: 

a. Student displays a specific difficulty 
treated on review pages • 

b. Teacher is aware of student's weakness in 
the area treated on review pages. 

Teaching pages are prescribed when student needs 
instruction on specific concepts treated on those 
pages • 

Instructional setting prescribed advances mastery of a specific 
skill. 

Small group, large group, or peer tutor, settings 
are employed when the nature of the instructional 
materials or activity requires a special /:?etting« 
Groups are composed of students needing work on 
the same ski** " . 

When supplementary materials are prescribed for use in a specific 
way, they support mastery of the skill. 

Wh^sn the student does not master an objective 
through the instructional materiax in the Student 
Booklet, supplementary materials are prescribed 
which when used in a specific way, support mastery 
of the skill. 

Studants have been instructed on use and purpose of supplementary 
materials . 

Any -sapplementary materials (msnipulative aides, 
worksheets, games, etc.) to be used by students 
•have been explained to students^ so that they 
are able to use them properly. 
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E. Classroom Management 



1. Teacher has planned daily instructional schedule 

Teacher demonstrates planning in the conduct and management 
of the class by providing various activities and group- 
ings appropriate to the learning ^needs of the students. 

2. Needed materials gathered prior to claiss -(IPI and supplementary 
materials). 

Any needed materials required for that class period 
can be found and used by students, without unnecessary 
assistance or supervision. 

3. Procedures established for beginning and ending of class. 

The class opens and closes in a rapid and orderly 
way. There is minimal delay in distributing 
materials and beginning work, and in gathering 
materials at the end of the period and closing 
of the class. 

4. Room arrangement permits unimbeded movement. 

Teacher and students are able to move freely 
through the room without distrubing others. 

5. Teacher observes total class situation. 

The Teacher is aware of nativity of students throughout 
the classroom, looking r ific^lly at: 

a. Students v?ho need help and are not asking 

b. Independent group activities 

c. Students doing free-time activities 

d. Balance of students needing prescriptions and 
needing scoring. 

6. Waiting- time minimal for students. 

Students should not wait longer than a few mlnUtes 
tor assistance. 

7. Meaningful activities for students waiting for prescriptions 
or scoring. 

a. Pupils should know what to do when they are 
waiting for prescriptions or scoringt 

b. '^Waiting time'* should be used for (1) practice 
on math skills of a difficulty appropriate to 
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the student^s level on the continuum, (2) work 
outside the IPI materials but within the student's 
current math topic area. 



8. Teacher interaction with students for positive reinforcement. 

Teacher "makes contact*' with students in the 
class, positively reinforcing the student's partici- 
pation in IPI. 

9. Prescriptions written according to RBS policy 

a. The amount of prescription writing done during 
the class period should be kept to a reasonable 
minimum. 

b. Prescription writing is done during class if a 
prescription is completed by the student or if 
the teacher's interaction with a student causes 
her to change or add to the original prescription. 

c. All pupils should have the prescriptions they 
need available to them at the start of the class 
period. 

10. Aide performs tasks defined in Aiding IPI Math 



own I 



a. Aide scores student work on tests and on skill 
sheets when students are not able to score 
The aide may perform other in-class tasks 
specified by teacher or school policy. 

b. Aide scoring: 

1. The student r red wait only a few 
minutes for any scoring in class 
that he cannot do himself. 

2. Folders requiring scoring after 
class are completed and returned 
to the teacher on schedule. 



Student Sel f -Managemen t 

1. Students are moving toward self-scoring or are scoring own 
work. 

a. Students are being moved toward self-scoring. 
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b. there Is a definite procedure for teaching 
^elf-^scorlng. 

c- Students are able to carry out procedure 
of self-scoring, 

d. T^-^cher mouitots student's performance when 
s^lf-scoriug. 

Students moving toward self-prescribing or are self- 
prescribing 

a. Students are being moved toward self-prescribing* 

b. Tl^^re is a definite procedure for teaching self- 
pi^^scribing. 

c. S^^dents are able to carry out procedure of self-- 
prescribing. 

d. T^^cher monitora student's performance when self-- 
prescrtbing'. 

Students a^^re of own progress through continuum 

Stude^^^s can describe their current unit and (when 
appropriate) skill, aitd the- task being undertaken. 
For e>^^niple: "l*m ,a,t>out to take a postest for 
C'Mult^*" **I'm working' in the D-AdJ/Sub-8 student 
booklet. If I can do this summary page I'll 
probably go to take a GET. 

Students at^^empt to resolve diffidulties with instructional 
tasks bofo^^ seeking teacb^^^ help. 

Students attempt to work out problems that are 
diffic^^lt Or confusing by: 

a. identifying the nature of the difficulty 

b. Requesting help from peer if problem is 
with reading or interpreting instructions 

c. R^^reading instructions 

d. W<?^kinR example 

e. Lc?oking for earlier pages that explain the concept. 

Students demonstrate ability to perfora instructionally- 
related tas^s in jpl. 

a. ;Lc?c^ting IPI matei'ials prescribed 

b. Lc?^^ting supplementary materials prescribed^ 
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COMPANION PIECE 
to the 
CDI: READING 
INSTRUCT lONAL ELEMENTS 



A. Placement Testing 

(New school or students new to the program.) 

1. Student orientation to IPI Reading is conducted prior to 
Placement testing. 

a. Prior to Implementing the reading program students must 
be introduced to the inaterials and their role in the 
program. 

b. The purpose of placement testing is explained to students 
prior to initiating the testing procedures. 

2. All placement tests administered according, to RBS policy. 
(New school or students new to the program.) 

a. Students with no prior school experience begin with 
Prograimned Reading Part I: Reading Readiness . 

1. Kindergarten students or students in the 
first grade who have never attended school 
begin with Programmed Reading Part I: 
Reading Readiness . 

2. The work in this section is presented to 
students through group instruction. 

b. Students who have completed Programmed . Reading Part I; 
Reading Readiness work in Programmed Reading Part II: 
The Pre-Reader > 

1. Whether or not a student works in Part II 
is contingent upon teacher's judgement of 
the student's ability to perform the level 
of student accomplishments as stated in 
the Teacher's Guide to the Pre-Reader . 

2. The work in this section is presented to 
students through group instruction. 
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c. New 'students with some school experience begin with 
the End-of-Book-Test. 

1. Students who have attended pre-school or 
kindergarten may fall into this category. 
They are given the End-of-Book-Test, if 
they can perform at the level of student 
accomplishments as stated in Teacher *s 
Guide to the Pre-Reader . 

2. Other students with some school experience 
who teachers feel may by-pass Stage I 

are given the End-of-Book-Test for Place- 
ment. The first test is selected by the 
teacher according to her estimation of 
the student's ability. 

3. Students are placed in the first book in 
which they do not achieve mastery. 

d. New students will begin placement testing for Stage IV 
if tney are reading at a 3^ or 4^ level. 

It is recommended that the student be reading 
at the 3^ or level before entering Stage IV. 

*(01d schools) 

e. Returning students begin with thd End-of-Book-Test for 
the book in which they were working at the close of last 
year. 

If they do not achieve mastery, they arc placed 
in that book. 

If they achieve mastery (90%), they are given 
the End-of-Book-Test for the next higher 
Programmed Reader. 

f . Students previously in IPI Reading will begin placement 
testing for Stage IV after the completion of Tapebook 20. 

The pr e-requistite for taking E-Level Placement 
is the completion of Tapebook 20. 

g. Students, previously in Stage IV Reading, are given the 
placement test for the level in which they were working 
at the end of the last school year. 

1. For example, a student who was working in 
Literal Comprehension should be given the 
Placement Test for F-Level. A student who 
is working in G- Structural Analysis should 
be given the G-Level Placement Test. 

-2- 
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2. If a student achieves mastery (85%) of a 
particular unit on a placement test, he is 
given the placement test for the next higher 
level. 

*(A11 schools — new and old) 

h. The entry in the column at the right-hand side of the 
Placement Score Profile should ..correspond to the level 
of placement. 

After the aide has finished the scoring and 
recording of the test results, the teacher 
indicates the students unit placement for 
each area /level in the column at the right- 
hand side of the Placement Score Profile. 

3. All placement tests scored and recorded correctly*. 

A. Placement testing is completed for each student prior to his 
first prescription. 

Placement is established in all areas prior to 
student's first prescription. 

B. Pretest and Posttest 

1. Pretests assigned for non-mastered units (I.R.). 

An entire pretest is assigned for each unit. 

2. Prescriptions written for non-mastered skills on test (I.R.) 

A student must demonstrate mastery of each skill 
before he progresses through the IPI program. 

3. Posttests administered according to RBS policy (I.R.)« 

The posttest should be administ^ijed for every unit 
in which the child has worked. The entire posttest 
should be administered the first time. 

If the student does not show mastery of all skills 
in the unit of the first posttest, only those 
specific skills not mastered need to be retested in 
subsequent administrations of the posttests. 

Prescriptions for additional instruction should be 
written for all ski3 : for which posttests scores 
are below mastery. 

A. All tests scored and recorded correctly. 
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Pretests, posttests and End-of -Book-Tests are 
properly scored and recorded according to RBS 
policy. 

5. End-of-Book-Test administered upon mastery of all units within 
a book (P.R.) • 

A student must demonstrate mastery of each skill 
before he progresses through the IPI program. 

6. Teacher reviews with student his performance on all tests. 
Curriculum Embedded Tests (GET) 

1. CET's are always separate prescriptions. 

CET's are not prescribed until an assessment of skill 
pages have been made by teachers. 

2. Mastery criteria adhered to. 

3. Student aad teacher IntCi^act prior to GET prescription. 

It Is suggested that teachers confer with the 
students on assignments In that skill prior 
to GET. 



4. Performance on GET used to determine additional work In the 
skill area. 

When a si .dent begins to work In a skill, his pretest 
Is the only diagnostic Instrument analyzed to deter- 
mine his prescription. Once he has worked In the 
skill and completed the GET, the analysis of his 
performance on the GET becomes the basis for his 
next prescription. 



Prescription Writing 

1. Teacher and student interact on each diagnosis and prescription 
of the student's work (on prescriptions witten during class). 

When diagnosing student needs and writing prescriptions 
during class the teacher confers with the student to: 

a. Pinpoint the nature of his difficulty. 

b. Verbalize to the student the diagnosis and 
prescription process. 

c. Gradually increase student responsibility 
for diagnosis and prescription process. 
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2. Teacher analyzes, diagnosis, and prescribes according to 
student's deficiencies on most recent work and diagnostic 
tests and skill booklets. 

a. The teacher uses student work most recently 
completed as the basis for diagnosis. 

b The teacher bases the prescriptions on the 
diagnosis . 

c. The teacher confers with the student to pin- 
point the nature of his* difficulty. 

3. Instructional setting prescribed advances mastery of a specific 
skill- 

a. Small group, large group, or peer tutor 
settings are employed when the nature of 
the instructional materials or activity 
require a special setting. 

b. Groups are composed of students needing 
work on the same skill. 

4. When prescribed, supplementary materials aid students in 
achieving a specific skill. 

Supplementary materials are used to help students 
master a specific skill. 

5. Students have been instructed on use and purpose of supplementary 
materials. 

Any supplementary materials (manipulative aides, 
worksheets, games, etc.) to be used by students 
have been explained to students, so that they 
are able to use them properly. 

Primary Reading Instruction 

1. Students are paced through Book 1 and 2 in the Programmed 
Readers, . 

a. Group instruction is used to pace the students 
through Book 1 and 2 with the teacher using the 
procedures and suggestions which can be found 
in the Teacher's Guide to Programmed Reading 
Book 1. 

b. If students receive 90% on the End-of-Book-Test 
for Book 1, they may work independently In Book 2* 
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Spot-chockliig of oral roiiJing in progrcuunusl mcitorlcU Oi-i-ur?i 



Teacher has student read at least one frame per page 
aloud from the programmed material. 

Students participate in tape lesson when assigned, 

a. The student uses tape cassettes with corresponding 
skillsheets in the tapebook to complete assignments 

b. The student goes to the audio room or audio center 
within the classroom to use the tape cassettes* 

Teacher reviews Unit Tests (CET's) with student. 

The teacher confers with the student to pinpoint 
the nature of his difficulty. 

The Unit Summary Chart is appropriately used. 

The Unit Summary Chart is used by the teacher to 
record the student's results of Unit Tests and 
End-of'-Book-Tests . 

The teacher uses the Prescription Porm in the Tapebook as 
stated. 

The prescription by the teacher follows the sequence 
of materials found on the Prescription Form. 

Asterisked material on Prescription Form is assigned only 
when needed. 

a. Additional cassette lessons and skillsheets 
on the Prescription Form are marked with an 
asterisk and indented. 

b. Teacher assigns asterisked material based on 
the results of students performance on the 
unit test, oral test, and skillsheets. 

c. When a student is assigned any asterisked work, 
the reason is noted under the "comments" 
section on his prescription. 

Students participate in group reading at assigned points. 

Students read a group story anytime after they 
have completed designated pages in their 
assigned programmed reader. 

Group Story Record is found in student's notebook and is 
maintained by the teacher. 

-6- 
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a. Group Story Eecord (Books 4 to 8) should remain 
in the student's black notebook during the time 
he is working in McGraw-Hill Books 4 to 8. 

b. Group Story Record (Books 9 to 14) should remain 
in the student's black notebook during the time 
he is working in McGraw-Hill Books 9 to 14, 

c. Wlien the student finishes the group story, the 
teacher marks the date and if necessary trakes 
comments • 



10. Student participates in indpendent reading at assigned points, 

a. When the prescription indicates, the student 
gets a Study Guide for an independent story. 

b. The student reads the story and completes the 
study guide. 

c. The test for comprehension is completed by the 
student, 

11. Teacher Evaluation procedures are followed. 

If the score on the test for silent comprehension 
does not indicate mastery, the Teacher's Evaluation 
found in the Teacher's ^^anual Books 4 to 14 and 
Teacher's Manual Books 15 to 20 is used. 

Intermediate Reading Instruction 

1. First prescrip^tion wirtten for lowest unit of placement. 

The first presr ption written for each student 
should correspoiiu to his lowest unmastered unit. 

2. Tlie activities involved in a directed reading lesson 
follow the general progression of group-individual-group. 

There is group reading (and often discussion) of 
the selection followed by an individual assignment 
which is academic or creafciye in nature, and than 
a group session to share tKe^ inuividual assignments. 

b ■ ' 

3. In Directed Reading, the "Pupil Evaluation Sheet" is maintained. 

a. The selections read, the date and comments about 
the directed lesson, independent assignement . 
and follow-up are noted on this form. 

b. Teacher is able to document a student's 
performance for each selection, to periodi- 
cally check continuous student progress 
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and to document the type of selections 
and. activities with which the student was 
successful. 

4. Student choses his book for Selected Reading and the activity (s) 
appropriate to his selection. 

a. Tlie selection is based on his placement in the 
IPI Skills Continuum. 

b. Attached to the inside back cover of each book 

is a "card" listing special activities appropriate 
to the selection which can be completed by the 
student, either independently or in a small group, 
with minimal or no teacher supervision. 



c. Activities of several types have been included 
in the program, but all decisions in this area 
are the students'; whether or not to do an 
activity and which activity to do, 

5. Selected -Reading Diary is 'maintained by student. 

a. Written record of all selections read. 

b. Written record of activities. 

c. Place to write original stories, put drawings, etc. 

d. Master list of activities. 

6. Teacher-student conferences scheduled at the completion of 
the Selected Reading book. 

This gives each student an opportunity to share 
his understanding of an reactions to what he has 
read with the teacher in a private teacher-student 
conference. 

Classroom Management 

1. Teacher has a daily plan governing. the activities for each 
IPI class. 

Teacher demonstrates planning in the conduct and 
management of the class by providing various 
activities and groupings appropriate to the 
learning needs of the students. 

2. Needed materials gathered prior to class (IPI and supplementary 
materials) . 



Any needed materials required for that class 
period can be found and used by students, with- 
out unnecessary teacher assistance. 
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Procedures established for beginning and ending of class. 

The class opens and closes in a rapid and orderly 
system. 

Room arrangement permits unimpeded movement. 

Teacher and students are able to move freely 
through the room without distrubing others. 

Teacher observes total class situation. 

The teacher. is aware of activity of students 
throughout the classroom, looking specifically at: 

a. Students who need help and are not asking for 
help. 

b. Independent group activities. 

c. iStudents doing freetime activities. 

d. Balance of students needing prescriptions , 
and needing scoring • 

Waiting-time minimal for students needing teacher help with 
ins true tional task . 

Students should not wait longer than a few 
minutes for assistance. 

Meaningful activities for students waiting for prescriptions 
or scoring. 

a. Pupils should know what to do when they are 
waiting for prescriptions or scoring. 

b. "Waiting time" should be used for (1) practice 
on reading skills to a difficulty appropriate 

to the students level on the continuum, (2) work 
outside the IPX materials, but in the student's 
current reading topic area. 

Teacher interacts with students for- positive reinforcement. 

Teacher is careful to "make contact" with most 
students in each class to positively reinforce 
the student's participation in IPX* 

Prescription written before class. 

Teacher has reviewed student's folders and all students 
have the prescription they need available to them at 
the start of the class period. 
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10. Prescriptions written during class. 

In-class prescription writing done by teacher to 
keep a flow of activities for students. 

11.. Aide performs Casks as defined for appropriate program. 

a. During IPI classes: 

Score and record tapebook pages, skillsheets, 
and tests that are not scored or recorded by 
the student. 

Assist student in obtaining materials in the 
materials center when necessary. 

Cooperate with the teacher, upon request, in 
facilitating classroom management. 

Supervise use of supplementary materials and 
tape machines. 

b. Outside IPX classes: 

Keep student folders current by completing the 
scoring and recording of student work and by 
completing record forms in the folder. 

Pull and file com^/leted student prescriptions 
and tests as indicated by the teacher. 

Keep an up-to-date file of permanent student 
IPI records. 

Prepare any materials needed by the faculty 
for planning sessions (class flowchart, etc.). 

Keep a current set of scoring keys for use by 
aides , teachers, and students. 

Organize, inventory, and order IPI instructional 
materials. 

c. Minimal delay in aide scoring. 

The student need wait only a few minutes for 
any scoring in class that he cannot do himself. 

Student- Self-Management 

1. Students are moving toward self-scoring or scoring own work, 
a. Students are being moved toward self-scoring. 
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b. There is a definite procedv^re for teaching 
self-scoring. 



c. Students are able to carry out procedures of 
self-scoring. 

d. Teacher monitors student's performance when 
self-scoring. 

Students are moving toward self-prescribing or are self- 
prescribing. 

a. Students are beiag moved toward self- 
prescribing. 

b. There is a definite procedure for teaching 
self -prescribing. 

c. Students are able to carry out procedure of 
self-prescribing. 

d. Teacher monitors student's performance when 
self -prescribing. 

Students aware of own progress through continuum. 

Students can describe their current unit and 
(when appropriate) skill, and the task being 
undertaken* 

Students attempt to resolve difficulties with instructional 
tasks before seeking teacher help. 

Students attempt to work out problems that are 
difficult or confusing ty: 

a. Identifying the nature of the difficulty. 

b. Requesting help from peer if problem is with 
reading or interpreting instructions. 

c. Re-reading instructions. 

d. Working example. 

e. Looking for earlier pages that explain the concept. 

Students demonstrate ability to perform instructionally- 
related tasks in IPI. 

a. Locating IPI materials prescribed. 

b. Locating supplementary r^^terials prescribed. 

-11- 
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